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CHAPTER XXXI. 


SOMETHING TO READ. 


‘* And thereby hangs a tale.” 
—OTHELLO. 
WITH the first appearance of punkhas, and the first “notice 
about ice” most of the people at Mangobad flew away to Simla, 
Mussoorie, or Naini-Tal—chiefly to Naini-Tal. Mr. Redmond’s 
face was an amusing study (in black) when Belle suggested in 
her most kittenish and effusive manner, that she should share a 
house with him, as George could only get two months’ leave, 
and that it would be great fun to live together! but Mr. Red- 
mond grimly declined this unalluring proposition in a few brief 
words, and subsequently (purposely) took a mansion that set the 
whole length of the lake, and a distance of two miles, between 
his abode and Mrs. Holroyd’s cheap, damp, out-of-the-way little 
bungalow—for Belle was now nothing if not economical, and 
thrifty, to the verge of parsimony, save in the matter of personal 
adornment. Naini-Tal, named after the goddess Naini (or 
Nynee), is‘a lake which lies six thousand feet above the plains, 
in the lap of the Himalayas; the surrounding hills rise from the 
edge of the water and are covered with houses half hidden 
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among trees. These houses are reached by narrow paths, in some 
instances goat tracks, and the only means of locomotion is 
either on a pony’s back, or in a jhampan or dandy, carried on 
the shoulders of four men. A jhampan—the gondola of the 
hills—is something between a chair and a coffin, and, to an un- 
educated eye, the first glimpse of Naini-Tal, with its crowds of 
people being borne along, suggests the victims of some frightful 
colliery or railway accident. But a nearer inspection shows 
smartly dressed ladies, and gaily painted dandies, and jham- 
pannies in gorgeous liveries. Each memsahib dresses her 
bearers brilliantly, and racks her brains to devise some novelty 
that will distinguish her from the rest of her neighbours! You 
can descry her while she is yet afar off. You know where she 
is calling, and where she is shopping, when you see her blazing 
team squatting outside—with the surreptitious Zuka—awaiting 
her reappearance. Now you meet a green and yellow set, next 
a scarlet and blue, after that, an orange and crimson, jostling 
others who are all orange. What burlesques of family liveries! 
What travesties of monograms emblazoned on the bearers’ 
broad chests! Naini-Tal is a pretty place, especially by moon- 
light, or when the surrounding hills are reflected in the lake. It 
is in the shape of a cup, or a great extinct crater, and you have 
to climb a thousand feet to get a view of the line of everlasting 
snows commanded, as it were, by Nunga-Devi, the “Storm 
Goddess,” standing out sternly against the steel-blue sky. The 
only flat space is the Mall round the lake, and the polo ground. 
There are lovely walks, if you do not object to stiff climbing, and 
once arrived you find yourself, as it were, lost in the woods, 
among moss and rocks and overhanging trees with thick fringes 
of ferns covering their outspread branches. Here you get a 
peep of the lake—there of the distant blue plains. True, these 
walks have some drawbacks. They are excessively slippery in 
damp weather, and panthers lie in wait for dogs (and are par- 
ticularly partial to fox terriers), moreover greedy leeches accom- 
pany the unsuspecting pedestrian to his, or her, own house. 
Naini-Tal is gay! What popular hill station is not? Balls, races 
—yes, races—regattas, and picnics; theatricals, tableaux, and 
concerts all succeed one another in rapid succession, and when 
early in May news arrivals come swarming up from the plains, 
the hotels are crammed, and every day half-a-dozen new sets 
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of jhampannies, carrying a new memsahib, appear on the Mall, 
and dozens of gallant sahibs come cantering up from the 
Brewery, with a syce clinging to their ponies’ tails, who would 
believe in that terrible story about Friday, the 18th September, 
1880, when, after two days’ torrents of rain, during which every- 
one was a prisoner to the house, and cut off from their neigh- 
bours, there was a hollow rumble—then arose a red, dusty cloud, 
like fire, and when that cloud had dispersed and the mist had 
lifted, the Assembly Rooms, the Victoria Hotel, and several 
houses were gone—swept away and engulphed in a moment, and 
with them a hundred souls. There are occasional little landslips 
during the monsoon. Rocks come thundering down, tons of 
earth crumble off, the cart road “goes” annually, but on the 
whole Naini-Tal is considered as safe as its neighbours. High 
up on a hill among rocks and trees, in a somewhat inaccessible 
spot, you come across a board on which is painted “Captain 
Holroyd, Royal Musketeers,” and near it a box for visitors’ 
cards (which is almost always empty). If you follow the path, 
you arrive at a dreary-looking, one-storeyed house, with no view, 
and the reputation of being very damp, and of having a family 
of needy panthers among the surrounding rocks. If you pene- 
trated to the drawing-room, the chances are ten toone that you 
would find Belle cowering over a fire with a shawl on her 
shoulders and “Mossoo” in her lap, and two to one in a bad 
temper—both mistress and dog alike victims to ennui. “She 
was no one up here,” she grumbled to Betty every time she 
saw her. “She was a Collector’s niece, and asked out to big 
dinners every night, and taken to picnics up Diopatha and Io- 
patha, or down to Douglas Dale, but of course that was partly 
because Mr. Redmond entertained! She did not (and so much 
the better for Naini-Tal). They had got up _ theatricals— 
people that knew nothing about them, that could not act one 
little bit, and they had never even consulted her, or asked her to 
take a part. Of course that was all jealousy, and pitifully trans- 
parent! They had heard of her acting at Lucknow and 
Mangobad, and seen the account of it in the papers, and were 
afraid of her cutting them all out. Her reputation had come 
up before her (it had indeed), and George said it was too soon 
after her mother’s death to go to balls—George was so peculiar,” 
and so on, in the same strain for about an hour. Belle arrayed 
22° 
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her jhampannies in the smartest suits in the station, and excited 
quite a sensation as she was carried triumphantly along the 
Mall. But alas! She had only the clothes now, and no mex to 
wear them ; and without jhampannies a lady is comparatively a 
prisoner. As a class, these sturdy, jovial, brown hill men are 
most independent ; give them wood tickets, their mornings to 
themselves, and no late hours, and no heavy passengers—give 
them smart suits and caps, and warm blankets, and they will 
take you out once or—peradventure at a pinch—twice a day 
without grumbling. But when a lady, be she ever so light, is 
always calling for them and harrying them, when she takes 
them long and steep paths to pay needless visits, and beats them 
with her parasol, why they figuratively snap their fingers at her 
and go—and what is worse, they boycott her in the bazaars. 
Belle was in a bad plight; she could only join the giddy throng 
below at the Assembly Rooms, or round the lake, and polo 
ground, when she could obtain coolies at double fare ! 

On these days, smartly dressed in what she called second 
mourning, she descended and paraded the Mall with Betty, went 
out ina wherry with George, had tea and ices at Morison’s shop 
and enjoyed herself considerably, forgetting for the time her 
woes, her hateful servants, and her dismal murky house. 

At the opposite end of the lake, in a good situation, you come 
upon a fine two-storeyed abode, with Mr. Redmond’s name on 
the gate board and Miss Redmond’s box full of cards. He was 
popular, despite his eccentricities ; everyone knew that if his 
bark was loud, his bite was nil ; and Betty was much admired 
as she rode along the Mall and walked on the “ Berm” between 
rows of discriminating British subalterns, sitting on the rails 
arrayed in boating flannels and gorgeous “ blazers.” She was in 
constant request, as Belle had complained, but gave up many a 
pleasant engagement (to boat, to ride, to play tennis) to climb 
that weary hill, and to sit with that querulous, discontented 
little creature ; who imperatively demanded her visits, and yet 
when she came, never ceased to scold her for her dress, her 
friends, and her airs ! 


The monsoon broke with a violence peculiar to the Hima- 
layas, the rains descended, and the floods came foaming down 
the mountains, the same mountains and the lake being swallowed 
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up in mist, and all but the most stout-hearted (and booted) 
were prisoners in the house. Belle was alone. She was laid up 
with fever, and she wrote such a piteous scrawl, that Betty, in 
spite of her uncle’s angry expostulation, consented to go to her, 
and cheer her up and stay a week! She evolved some order in 
that cheerless home, tidied up the drawing-room, put away 
Belle’s old “chits” and papers, and scraps, and “Mossoo’s” 
bones, coaxed some servants into the empty godowns, for there 
was not one on the premises, but a deaf old ayah and a water- 
man. Belle enjoyed the transformation and the company of a 
bright companion, and was better, and out, and gay. At the 
end of the week, George returned from a signalling class at 
Ranikhet, rode in quite unexpectedly, and his arrival was an 
excuse for Betty’s immediate departure, but Belle, in vehement 
language that almost bordered on violent words, insisted that 
her cousin must remain one day longer, in order to be present 
at a little dinner party that included Captain La Touche anda 
neighbouring married couple. Her popular cousin was her 
social trump card; moreover, she looked to her to make the 
sweets, and decorate the table. 

But when the hour came, although dressed, Belle felt too ill 
to appear. She had got her feet wet. She had a cold, and sore 
throat, and she was forced to stay in her own room by the fire, 
and dine in company with “ Mossoo.” 

She felt excessively irritable and ill-used, as the sounds of 
merry laughing and talking came from the adjoining dining- 
room ; ¢iey were having a very good time, and she—how duil 
she felt! She had no amusement, not even a book; she rose 
and searched about for something to read. She went, as a 
last resource, into George’s dressing-room, but there she could 
find no food for her mind, save sundry Manuals of Infantry Drill 
and of Field Exercises, and half-a-dozen red bound “ Royal 
Warrants.” She was turning disconsolately away, when her 
eyes fell upon his #eys. Of these he was always so careful—so 
suspiciously careful— and never left them about. Happy 
thought! She could amuse herself unusually well, in having 
a good rummage through his dispatch box. Perhaps she 
would discover some of his secrets. A husband had no business 
to have secrets from his wife; perhaps she would discover 
something about what she mentally called “the other girl.” 
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She carried the box into her own room, placed it on a table 
near the fire, and sat herself deliberately down before it. The 
key was easily found, and as easily turned in the lock; the lid 
was thrown open, and the upper tray scrutinised. Nothing but 
a cheque book, a banker’s book, some papers and envelopes, and 
a Manual on Musketry. Ina lower compartment were some of 
his mother’s letters, a packet of paid bills, some recipes for dogs 
and horses, and at the bottom of all a sealed parcel. She felt it 
carefully. Yes—it contained a cabinet photograph—/“e photo- 
graph ; she must, and would, see what the creature was like. 

In a second the cover was torn off. But—but, who was this? 
holding it to the lamp with a shaking hand. 

Betty ! 

At first, she could not realise the full extent of her discovery 
she simply stared, and panted, and trembled. It meant nothing! 
then her eye caught sight of the other contents of the packet— 
a little well-remembered brooch, a withered flower, and a letter 
in her mother’s handwriting. 

As she read this, her breast heaved convulsively, the veins in 
her forehead stood out like cords, her fingers twitched, so that 
the paper between them rattled and was torn. 

When she had come tothe very end of it, she sat with her 
eyes fixed, her hands to her head, as if she had received a 
galvanic shock. “To think that all along it was Betty, the 
hypocrite, the viper, the wretch, that robbed me of my husband’s 
love. Oh, how I hate her! How I loathe her! How I wish 
she was dead! I see it all—all now. She stole him from me 
that time she went to the Moores’, and oh, how false she has 
been ever since. How well they have kept their secret. I shall 
never believe in any one again, not in a saint from heaven. And 
I, poor fool, asking if she ever had a love affair! Oh, I could 
tear her to pieces. I could, I could,” and she gnashed her teeth 
and clenched her hands, and “ Mossoo” fled into hiding under a 
chest of drawers. 

Not a thought of remorse for two lives sacrificed for her, not 
a thought of any one but herself and her wrongs. 

Now, she saw why George avoided Betty, at least, in public; 
now by the light of her discovery she saw everything ; many 
puzzling circumstances were as plain as A, B, C, and here, at this 
present moment, that abominable girl was under her roof, sitting 
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in her place, and entertaining her guests! Oh! Oh! Oh! it 
was past all endurance, and she began to pace the room almost 
at arun; ‘her fury rising like a gale at sundown. She must 
wait (if she could) till those people had gone; it was after 
eleven ; they must leave soon, and ¢hexn—— 

It was a fearful night. Thunder rolled and crashed among 
the mountains, the rain came down on the zinc roof with a 
deafening roar, the paths were foaming water-courses, the water- 
courses boiling rivers, and now and then a furious blast shook 
the house to its foundation. 

At last the laughing and talking ceased, the merry company had 
departed. She saw their lanterns dimly through the mist, and 
instantly rushed into the drawing-room. Betty was there, busily 
putting away cards and counters, and George, who nae been 
speeding his guests, stood in the doorway. 

In her furious precipitation, Belle knocked over a chair, and 
they both turned and saw her—saw her livid, distorted face, 
compressed lips and glittering eyes—that looked as if they were 
illuminated by some inward flame—and knew but too well what 
these signs portended. 

“So,” she screamed, her piercing voice distinct above the 
thundering rain. “So I have found you both out at last! Oh! 
you false wretch,” shaking her own photograph at Betty, “how 
I would like to strangle you! You, that we all thought so quiet, 
so modest, and that was engaged all the time on the sly. You 
artful, bad girl, you robbed me—me—of his affections,” pointing 
to George. “He liked me first, he liked me best. He dares not 
deny it! I must say this for him, that whatever he is, he is no 
liar.” 

All the time she was speaking—screaming, it might be called 
—she was tearing the photograph into atoms, with feverish, 
frenzied fingers, and with the word /zav, she dashed them into 
Betty’s face. 

“Belle,” said her husband sternly, “what are you about? 
Have you taken leave of your senses? What do you mean by 
treating your cousin in this way ?” 

“There,” she shrieked, “there, you take her part. You try 
and blind me still! Have I gone out of my senses? No, but I 
am going out of them! I have opened your box, I have read 
my mother’s letter. I know all. How dared you marry me?” 
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After this question, there was a pause for ten seconds, the 
rain and wind alone broke the silence, whilst the raging woman, 
from whom every restraint had fallen away, awaited his answer. 

“T married you,” speaking with painful slowness, “because | 
thought it was the only thing to be done under the circumstances. 
I did my best to make you happy, I hoped x 

“Hoped! Thought!” she interrupted, shaking from head to 
foot. “ Who cares what you hoped or thought?” And then 
she broke into a torrent of passion, in which scathing, scorching 
words seemed to pour from her lips one over the other, like a 
stream of Java. This, to the couple who had been mercilessly 
sacrificed for her advantage. 

“Betty,” said George abruptly, “this is no scene for you; go 
to your own room.” 

“To her room! go out of the house, go zow/” cried Belle, 
stamping her foot ; “now, this second, do you hear me?” 

“To-morrow,” interrupted her husband, ‘not to-night, you 
could not turn a dog out in such weather.” 

“No, but I would turn out a snake, a viper, a cobra.” 

“You may be certain that Betty is not anxious to trespass on 
your hospitality, but she will stay as a favour, she shall not go 
out on such a night, I will not allow it,” he returned firmly. 

“Very well then, 77 go! The Burns will take me in. I 
refuse to remain under the same roof with that girl for another 
five minutes.” 

“Do not be afraid, Belle, I will go,” said Betty, who had 
been hitherto too stunned to move or speak. “I will go this 
moment. You are a cruel woman, you have wronged both 
George and me, and you will be sorry for all you have said to- 
morrow.” 

Belle’s voice drowned hers in furious protestations to the 
contrary, and she hastened away, threw on a waterproof, and 
twisted a scarf round her head, whilst George called for a syce 
and a lantern. 

“ Belle,” he said, as he re-entered, putting on his top-coat, and 
his face looked white and set. “This is about the last straw! 
God knows that I have done my best, or tried to do my best for 
you. After this we will live apart—apart for ever.” 

Before she had time to reply, he was gone, he had quitted the 
room, and she saw him and Betty go forth into the sheets of 
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rain, and the black surrounding darkness, in the wake of a syce 
with an oilskin cape over his head, and a lantern in his hand. 
She watched the trio go down the hill, till they and their flickering 
light were lost to sight. 

Then she went and sat down beside the dying fire—feeling 
somewhat exhausted—and assured herself that she had done well, 
had acted as any other wife of spirit would have done, but her 
fury was abating and her confidence with it ; cold remorse began 
to whisper in her ear,as she listened to the booming of the 
thunder and the roaring of the rain; they had nearly three miles 
to go by the long road, and Betty was in her evening dress and 
shoes! Of course George did not care for Betty zow ; even her 
distorted mind could not summon the ghost of a charge against 
him. She glanced over past months, with the piercing eye of a 
jealous wife. No, there was not a word or a glance by which 
she could arraign him. 

He had got over it ages ago. Betty would marry some 
wealthy man, and George was dey husband. She must forgive 
them! At the end of half-an-hour’s solitary meditation, during 
which she had reckoned up her probable allowance and probable 
prospects at home, she actually had absolved them both. Betty 
had no business to have an understanding with George when she 
was a mere child—and of course did not know her own mind ; 
but Betty had always been good to her, forbearing, generous, 
and useful. Only that very morning she had cooked her a 
dainty little dish to tempt her appetite, and she had gone down 
in all the rain to get her a remedy for her cold, and a novel 
from the library. 

And George? yes, he was good to her too; he never refused 
her money, he never flirted with other women, he always 
remembered her birthday, he wrote regularly when she was from 
home, and punctually met her at the station on her return. If 
he was cold and reserved, and hated French poodles, it was his 
nature, and he could not help himself. Looking round among 
the Lords and Masters of her acquaintances, she could not name 
a woman who had a better husband than her own. 

And supposing he had really meant what he said? There was 
a strange expression in his eyes—a look that she had never seen 
there before, not even when she threw the tennis-bat at Mrs. 
Monkton ! and once, in a passion, another lady told her that she 
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wondered Mr. Holroyd did not get a divorce for incompatibility 
of temper! But no, no; nothing but death should ever part 
them. Her Australian trip had shown her one thing most 
distinctly—that alone, and unprotected by her popular, gentle- 
manly husband, she was a very helpless and insignificant little 
person. What was she todo? Perhaps he would never come 
back! The bare idea filled her with dismay. She was now all 
penitence (as usual). She would follow them instantly to Mr. 
Redmond’s door. She would make it up; she would abase 
herself; she would go by the short cut across the hill, and be 
there almost as soon as they were! No sooner thought than 
done. She ran into her room, and put on a cloak and a pair of 
strong shoes, and going into the back verandah, called impera- 
tively for a lamp and a guide. 

But what hill servant, sleeping comfortably in his “ comlee,” 
would respond to the screams of a bad memsahib—demanding 
a light and attendant, at one o’clock, and on sucha night? As 
she had sowed, she reaped. No answer came, not a sound, not a 
sign, from the cluster of godowns at the back; for once she 
refrained from rousing them in person. She had notime to lose. 
She was obliged to hunt up a lantern, and to light and carry it 
herself ; and with “Mossoo” for her sole escort, she set forth in 
the streaming downpour, and started rapidly up the hill. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


“IN WHICH BELLE’S WISH IS FULFILLED.” 


‘* Covering with moss the dead’s unclosed eye 
The little red breast teacheth charity.” 
BETTY almost ran down the footpath, her feet shod with indig- 
nation, and refused her companion’s proffered arm with a sharp 
gesture, that was nearer akin to passion than politeness. At 
first she hurried along bravely enough, but afterwards more 
slowly and painfully. What are bronze shoes, and silk stockings, 
among rocks and broken branches, and overflowing water- 
courses? One of her feet was badly cut, her hair had been 
blown adrift by the stormy rain that beat her and buffeted her 
so mercilessly. At last she was compelled to cling to the arm 
she had scorned ; for as she stumbled forward in the wake of the 
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blinking lantern and shivering syce, furious gusts of wind came 
sweeping down between Cheena and Diopatha, and threatened 
to carry her off her balance, and to extinguish the light. The 
pair made no attempt to speak, for their voices would have been 
lost amid the crash of the thunder, and the hollow roar of the 
torrents as they tumbled tumultuously down the ravines, and 
poured into the lake with the noise of an explosion. Amid the 
unchanging fury of the storm, there were intervals of blinding 
light, alternating with spells of utter darkness. Once, in a 
comparatively sheltered spot, Betty halted to twist up her hair. 
As she did so, a dazzling white flash lit up the dark surrounding 
hills—the grey sheets of rain pattering into the lake—the 
streaming path—themselves. 

There was a momentary lull, as if the raving, screaming wind 
was taking breath, and Betty said tremulously, but with perfect 
distinctness : 

“George, to-night, it must be good-bye between us; you will 
understand that it cannot be otherwise.” 

“Yes,” he returned hoarsely, “I couid never ask you to run 
the risk of such another scene. It must be as you say—God 
help us!” 

A second flash, bright as day, illumined his face; it was 
ashen; and in the haggard eyes so near to hers there was a 
look of wistfulness and despair—such an agonised look, as the 
eyes of the dying wear when they take leave of those they love 
best, and pass away, alone, into that undiscovered country. 

In a moment, all was black again, and once more the pair 
resumed that struggle onwards, arm in arm, staggering against 
the wind, and wrapped in the darkness and the silence of their 
own thoughts. After half an hour’s scrambling and groping, and 
climbing of slippery paths that ran with water, bruised, drenched, 
beaten and breathless, they arrived at their destination, and were 
vociferously announced by the barking of half a dozen curs of 
high and low degree. 

Mr. Redmond always retired late, and was still sitting up; 
reading—no—not a treatise on jurisprudence, but a French novel ; 
he came in his dressing-gown and spectacles, and opened the 
door in person, and beheld his niece in a soaking evening dress, 
bareheaded, and almost barefoot ; and Holroyd looking ghastly, 
with the rain pouring off his cap and moustache. 
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“ What—what does this mean ?” he demanded in a voice in 
which anger and amazement struggled for the mastery. “Do 
you wish to murder the girl—sir—that you bring her out in such 
a plight on such a night ?” 

“T am more sorry than I can say, but I could not help it— 
I » 

“Come in, come in, man alive! and don’t stand dripping there, 
come in and explain yourself !” 

“Uncle Bernard,” said Betty, taking off her cloak and throwing 
back her wringing hair. “He cannot explain—Belle and I have 
had a quarrel.” 

“ A quarrel about what?” turning the lamp full on her colour- 
less face. Dead silence. 

“There has been more than a quarrel! There is something 
in the back-ground. Holroyd, you don’t leave my house till you 
explain the whole business.” 

“Oh, uncle, do not keep him,” expostulated Betty. “Don't 
you see how wet he is?” 

“Then you shall tell me, run away at once, and put on dry 
clothes. I shall not go to bed till I have come to the bottom of 
this affair! What will everyone say when they hear that your 
cousin turned you out of doors in the middle of such a night? 
Holroyd, in common Christian charity I must give you some- 
thing to drink. I don’t want to have your death on my head, 
but mind you, I have not done with you. Have some old 
brandy, neat ?” 

“ No, thank you, I must go,” and he glanced at Betty. 

“Yes,” she said, approaching him quickly as she spoke. “ You 
must forgive Belle; she will be very sorry; forgive her as a 
favour to me. Remember,” she added, almost in a whisper, 
“what you promised me last Christmas. Good-bye.” Her lips 
trembled, whilst her eyes dismissed him. 

“ Good-bye,” he echoed, in a husky voice, wringing her hand 
as he spoke. In another second he was gone—gone without a 
word or glance towards Mr. Redmond, and was hurrying down 
the hill at breakneck speed. 

“Must I tell you, Uncle Bernard?” said Betty, when, after 
a short interval, she returned to the sitting-room, in a long, 
white, woollen gown, and with her hair hanging over her 
shoulders. 
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“Yes, you must tell me everything, and you must drink this 
cherry brandy. 

“T would so much rather not do one or the other.” 

“ And you will have to do doth.” 

“Then, Uncle Bernard, remember you make me tell what I 
have never told to a soul,” and her eyes flashed at him through 
tears of passionate pain. “But you stand in the place of my 
father.” 

“J do, and you stand to me in the place of a daughter. Begin 
what you have to say—at once.” 

“ ]—I—how can I begin ?” she said, shading her face with her 
hands. “I knew George Holroyd very well three years ago. I 
was a good deal at Bridgetstown with his mother and sister, and 
—and—” she hesitated. 

“ And he made love to you,” continued her uncle bluntly. 

“He could not marry, for he had no money ; he was support- 
ing his mother and sister, and he had but little besides his pay.” 

“Tam surprised he did not ask you to share ¢hat/” sneered 
her listener. 

“No, no, he would not bind me to any promise, but he said 
that if his prospects improved—he would write.” 

“ And he never did. Oh, oh—I see it all!” 

“ Yes, he wrote and enclosed the letter to Mrs. Redmond, but 
Mrs. Redmond wanted him to marry her own daughter. She 
scratched out my name—and gave the letter to Belle.” 

“What!” shouted Mr. Redmond, rising to his feet, “what 
mad woman’s nonsense is this ?” 

“It is true: the letter seemed to apply to either of us. Belle 
thought he liked her—she hated Noone, she was glad to get 
away from it—at any price,” she gasped, in short and breathless 
sentences. 

“ And you paid the price?” 

To this question Betty gave no answer or sign, beyond a slight 
quivering of the lips. 

“Well, go on,” continued the Collector imperiously. 

“I never knew the truth, until Mrs. Redmond was dying, and 
then she told me all. Belle went out to Bombay in complete 
ignorance, and George met her, and married her.” 

“The fool! the maniac! the great idiot !” cried Mr. Redmond 
throwing up his hands. “He must have been out of his mind.” 
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“ He believed that he was acting for the best,” said Betty, with 
a kind of proud severity, “and I think he did right ; what would 
have become of Belle, destitute and friendless? He has always 
kept his secret till now, but she opened his despatch box, and 
read her mother’s letter ; she never had a suspicion of the truth 
till to-night.” 

“ And the effect of her discovery ?” 

“Was to turn me instantly out of her house, but I know she 
will be sorry to-morrow—she always is.” 

“Well—well—well,” turning about and pacing the room, with 
his hands clasped behind him under his dressing-gown. “I am 
fifty years of age, and this story—this extraordinary story— 
transcends everything in my experience either at home or 
abroad. Poor Holroyd, unfortunate devil! Betty, you wil 
never cross her threshold, and never speak a word to that 
termagant again.” 

“No, nor to him either, uncle; we agreed to-night that we 
would be strangers for the future.” 

“Oh, ha, hum,” stroking his chin ; “well I daresay you are 
right, you can’t cut a woman and know her husband.” 

“And now, Uncle Bernard, I am so very, very tired, you will 
let me go, won’t you?” 

She looked haggard and completely exhausted, her face was 
as white as her gown. 

The horror and shame of Belle’s outbreak, that terrible 
walk through rain and darkness, the ordeal of having to lay 
bare her secret to her uncle, had been too much, even for her 
fortitude. 

“Come and kiss me, Betty, I declare you are a good girl, you 
are a true Redmond, and have a fine moral back-bone. Poor 
Betty, you have had a hard part to play.” 

She approached and laid her lips softly on his forehead—lips 
that were icy cold ; she was so grave, and pale, and so utterly 
unlike herself, that her uncle was slightly awed, and suffered her 
to depart in silence. 

Mr. Redmond still sat up, and actually lit a cigar to soothe 
his ruffled feelings, and to re-arrange his thoughts. 

“That old Redmond woman ought to have been transported 
Supposing Betty had got the letter all right, and come out and 
married Holroyd? Well, he liked him, he used to be a capital 
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fellow, but as it was, Betty could do far better, and marry some- 
one in his own service.” 

Poor Holroyd! he had made him his confidante about Ham- 
mond too. Yes, that was certainly an awkward mistake. It could 
not be possible that Betty had still—no—no, out of the question. 
However, she was a sensible girl, they had better be strangers in 
future, but he himself was not going to give up George’s 
acquaintance (man-like, he considered that a woman could easily 
make sacrifices that were disagreeable and unnecessary for him). 
They could still meet and dine at the club; they could go out 
shooting together. As to George’s wife, to relinquish her society 
was no hardship. 

Meanwhile Captain Holroyd was returning homewards with 
headlong speed; he had now no girl companion to guide and 
protect, and as for himself, he did not care. At first he deter- 
mined to go to an hotel, or the club, for the remainder of the 
night, but, on second thoughts, he changed his mind. He had 
never been one to send the family linen to the public wash. He 
would endure to the end—and this was almost the end. It 
required a man with a more hopeful buoyant nature than his, to 
resist sinking under the weight of his surroundings. He would 
abandon the struggle once for all. The life he led was not the 
existence of a self-respecting human being—it was the life of a 
dog. He would offer Belle a tempting allowance, leaving him- 
self just sufficient for bare necessaries ; he would tell her that he 
could endure her society no longer, and that she must accept it, 
and go—go home. If not, if she made a scandal, as she had 
once threatened, he would sell out, and join some exploring party 
in Africa, Australia, or Central America. Part they must; he 
was past the days of piteous protestations, caresses, and hysterics, 
and he was about to shape the rest of his life in another form. 
Belle and her mother had ruined his happiness ; he was an em- 
bittered, disheartened, truly miserable man. All his best friends 
could give him was pity and sympathy. As to what “ might 
have been,” he dared not trust himself to glance at it. He would 
free himself from Belle, and put half the world between himself 
and Betty. 

With this stern resolution in his mind, he found himself once 
more at home—the door stood wide open, the lamp was flaring 
in the drawing-room, and that apartment was precisely as he 
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had left it—with the overturned chair, and torn photograph, 
lying on the ground—but empty. Where was Belle? The 
house seemed unnaturaliy quiet ; he looked into her bedroom, 
a pair of slippers lay in the middle of the floor, as if they had 
been hastily kicked off. He called; there was no reply; he 
searched, he took the lantern and went outside ; the rain was 
abating, for it was near dawn. He held the light close to the 
ground, and saw the fresh footprints of two small shoes; they 
went up the hill, not down. In an instant the truth flashed 
upon him. In a fit of remorse, Belle had followed them and 
gone by the short cut—the “closed” road. He seized the 
lantern, now burning very faintly, and set out at once in pursuit ; 
for more than a mile, he followed the pathway, now ascending, 
now descending, sometimes between rocks, sometimes between 
trees, sometimes along the bare edge of a sheer naked precipice ; 
and then the lamp went out, but as a faint grey light came 
creeping through the mists, he was able to make his way on ata 
steady pace, though his heart thumped loudly against his ribs, 
and his nerves were strung to their utmost tension, for a chill 
shadow of apprehension seemed to stalk beside him! Suddenly, 
turning a sharp corner, he was brought to a standstill, by a 
ghastly break in the narrow track. The hill above had slipped 
down five hundred feet, carrying with it rocks, trees and path- 
way; loose showers of little stones were still trickling lake- 
wards, and as the dawn came stealing over the crest of Cheena, 
and penetrated through the dispersing clouds, George was aware 
of a small white object, a dog—shivering miserably on the brink 
of the gaping chasm, or running to and fro, with every token of 
anguish and despair. 

Belle’s wish had been accomplished. “ Mossoo” survived her. 


THE END. 
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SWEET Poet, thou of whom these years that roll 
Must one day yet the burdened birthright learn, 
And by the darkness of thine eyes discern 

How piercing was the sight within thy soul ;— 

Gifted apart, thou goest to the great goal, 

A cloud-bound radiant spirit, strong to earn, 
Light-reft, that prize for which fond myriads yearn 
Vainly light-blest,—the seer’s aureole. 


And doth thine ear, divinely dowered to catch 
All spheral sounds in thy song blent so well, 
Still hearken for my voice’s slumbering spell 
With wistful love? Ah! let the muse now snatch 
My wreath for thy young brows, and bend to watch 
Thy veiled transfiguring sense’s miracle. 
—DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
EARLY in my literary and artistic life my acquaintance began 
with the Marston family, among whom Philip, the blind singer, 
grew up as the loved darling of the house. Dr. Westland 
Marston, a veteran of the poetic drama, took an amiable interest 
in my efforts, and through much kind advice and encouragement 
received from him, an intimacy sprang, especially congenial to 
the only’ daughter of a widowed mother. The guiding spirits of 
his home were two girls of high intellect, cultivated tastes and 
hearts of gold—Eleanor and Cicely Marston. On Sunday 
evenings, the villa near Chalk Farm was the pleasant rest-resort 
of many brain-workers, kept hard at the literary grind during 
the six days, and often compelled to trench upon the legal 
holiday for the behoof of Monday morning readers. A sense of 
enjoyment pervaded these meetings, where no amusement was 
ever thought of beyond the flow of intellectual powers unbending 
in the converse of friend with friend. Some indefinable feeling 
reminded you that it was the close of Sunday you were tasting 
under the roof of an ideal house-father, almost patriarchal in his 
generous welcome to the family hearth of all who could grow 
better and brighter through association with him or his—the 
simplicity of a younger world combined so happily in their ways 
with the high tone of English birth and blood. 
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The two daughters of the house possessed no beauty of the 
conventional type, no coquetry to strive after personal effect ; 
but their faces won upon you with an attractive grace far more 
than the “set of features or complexion,” never missed in their 
company. Their dress was becomingly simple, like the un- 
affected charm of their society ; they held their own even in 
presence of the beautiful Adelaide Neilson or Ada Cavendish, 
the two fair exponents of several of their father’s dramatic 
creations. In that circle of celebrities, the two girl hostesses 
were not the least brilliant lights of the winter’s evenings at home. 

Sometimes—aye, often—the younger sister was missed; she 
would go, and return late, or not at all. We were told of a blind 
brother who depended much on her company, a young poet, of 
whom we had heard, but who did not appear at this time. The 
cause, unknown to us as yet, was a still recent bereavement, of 
which the family did not speak. We were only informed that 
he was too sensitive to meet a crowd, and had his own small 
circle of friends who visited him in his rooms apart. 

One evening, when Cicely and I had ensconced ourselves in a 
quiet corner with a Persian kitten, the elder sister brought 
forward another favourite, and introduced Arthur O’Shaughnessy 
to my mother and me,as her fiancé. He claimed fellowship with 
me as a poet and a countryman, being also Irish, born “ abroad,” 
as intense Nationalists would account us. North Kensington was 
his actual birthplace, and his attachment to the same, keen as a 
true Irishman’s, clung with unalterable affection about Notting 
Hill. 

Alas, this happy love-match brought as its consequence the 
breaking up of the family, the scattering of the household gods, 
the dispersion of the home-circle of friends, where a special air 
seemed to suit the exceptional natures of a father and children 
almost too pure and good to exist in a more worldly atmosphere. 
I find in an old letter of Dr. Marston’s an exact reflex of the 
altered situation : 


“yr Stephen's Terrace, Golborne, Road, Notting Hill W. 
“r2th Oct. 1874. 
“DEAR Miss AYLMER BLAKE, 
“ We left Northumberland Terrace at the end of September, 
and I and Mr. and Mrs. O’Shaughnessy are now residing 
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together at the above address. My other daughter and my son 
are near us. 

“No damage occurred to our late home from the explosion. 
Many thanks for your kind enquiries as to our safety. We are 
at present in all the agonies that belong to the entrance of a new 
house with workmen engaged in fitting and arranging, but I 
hope in a fortnight or so we shall be tolerably well settled down, 
and I need not say how glad we shall then be to see your mother 
and yourself any Sunday evening that you can. But you would 
do well please, to give us a line in advance that we may be sure 
of being at home. 

“T hope you have had a very successful tour in the Provinces. 
I trust the critics will give your poems the high recognition due 
to them, and that very many readers may enjoy the great 
pleasure that you have already conferred upon me. 

“Mr. and Mrs, O’Shaugnessy join in very kind remembrances 
to your mother and yourself, with yours very sincerely, 

“'WESTLAND MARSTON.” 


Marriage settlements had denied to this devoted father any 


“voice potential” in his children’s affairs—to their ruinous loss. 
Dr. Marston’s wife was Eleanor, daughter of James David Potts, 
of Dublin, and the eldest of three sisters, co-heiresses to a 
moderate fortune. The two younger made “ good matches,” so 
that Mrs. Marston’s unworldly choice of a mere poet found 
scant favour with the family. For her protection and that of 
the unborn, her portion was strictly tied up and secured at safe, 
low interest. Not one penny of the capital could be touched as 
long as she lived, no matter what necessities might press upon 
the straitened home during her long illness. Her death, and 
the majority of her youngest child, Philip, closed the entail, and 
her modest competence became divisible in equal shares amongst 
the three grandchildren of the first party to the settlement, the 
husband and father being absolutely excluded. The children 
refused to take all, and by their desire, four shares were ap- 
portioned, one being secured under deed to Dr. Marston. The 
investments were changed so as to yield five per cent. Thus 
each one of the four members of the house entered into uncon- 
trolled enjoyment of a small independence, the father having the 
advantage only of his precarious earnings in high class literature. 
23° 
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As the natural result of such grandfatherly preordination, the 
roof-tree came down like a house of cards about their heads, and 
in a few years, most of the jealously-guarded trust money had 
made itself wings and flown. 

About this year of change, 1874, Philip Marston began to 
take his place in the world where his father’s name and his own 
rare gifts gave him claim to be a prominent figure. “The blind 
poet,” as the literary oracles were beginning to recognise him, 
bore a very marked individuality into the throng of faces, 
seizing the stranger at the first glance with the power of a 
presence quite apart from the common herd of men. Tall and 
slender, as he would stand in the crowd, slightly swayed towards 
his sister Cicely, or his father, either of whom usually accom- 
panied him, his lustrous brown eyes would meet your greeting 
from beneath their long, drooped lashes, telling no tale of his 
affliction. The lofty brow, like his father’s, but polished with 
the smoothness of youth, stood out beneath the warm-tinted, 
clustering hair, not worn hideously short, nor effeminately long ; 
the clear-cut features were becomingly framed in a light-set, 
young-looking beard, that suffered the play of expression on his 
lips to be observed as he spoke. These were full, indicating a 
large capacity for enjoyment of the many pleasures from which 
he was cut off. 

He never spoke to you asa blind man. By intuitive tact, I 
perceived, from the first time I met him, that his misfortune was 
to be sunk out of sight in our intercourse. He soon knew me 
well by the voice, and the freemasonry of our singers’ hands. It 
was always a question with me how much he could have actually 
seen, and retained, by some unconscious miracle, since the shadow 
of darkness closed upon him while yet a little child. Some subtle 
second sense did surely enable him to discern much with 
spiritual eyes. 

He was born in London, August 13th, 1850. His godmother, 
Dinah Muloch, author of “John Halifax Gentleman,” celebrated 
his infant beauty in a charming lyric, commencing, as it were by 
a mockery of fate, “Look at me with thy large brown eyes, 
Philip, my king.” At three years old, friends remarked his habit 
of running up against the furniture of rooms, as if he could not 
clearly see his way, though quite old enough to observe. The 
cause was set down to a chance blow received in play with 
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other little boys, at a time when the medicinal use of belladonna 
as a preventive of scarlet fever, had made his eyes very tender. 
Inflammation followed in the injured eye, and afterwards in 
the other. As time went on, and every resource of medical 
skill was vainly tried, his regular education was postponed, in 
the fond hope to which his mother clung, that the boy might be 
restored to his sight. 

As yet he was not absolutely blind. He could not learn to 
read in books, nor discern the language of the human face ; but 
the waving of the tree-boughs in the wind, the golden glory of 
the sunset, the glimmer of the fire on the hearth, were dimly 
visible to him. His childhood and boyhood fleeted away like 
a vision seen through some enchanted casement opening on 
many dreams of joy and beauty, but closing out the common 
workaday sun and tumult of the world by some glamour of 
more than mortal love. 

His mother and his sister Cicely were his devoted ministrants. 
Their lives were laid at his feet to take away the feeling of his 
own loss. The society and converse of his father’s house were 
his noble education. He listened, while yet a mere lad, to 
Browning, Dickens, Thackeray, Swinbourne, and later, came to 
know the poet nearest in affinity to his own spirit, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. 

He never underwent, nor missed, any regular training in the 
classics. Their spirit, the sense of strong delight and beauty 
that stirred the world in its youth, was present with him through 
his father ; neither could he fail of catching the rhythm and lilt 
of word-music, with the same instinct as enabled him, like so 
many fellow-souls in darkness, to seize and play by ear any 
simple melody that struck him. The charm of moonlight nights 
over rippling seas was perceptible to his shadowed vision, and the 
passionate sympathy of the ocean’s endless notes struck the very 
uttermost. fibre of his being. What wonder the harmony that 
was in him broke in natural music of verse, while he was yet a 
boy ! 

His mother was his first amanuensis, a wise and loving one, 
able to purify both sound and sense, as the lad’s fancies were 
received into her mind as into a crystal cup that could contain 
only what was true and pure. From her he imbibed by degrees 
that technigue.of art with which no genius can dispense, while his 
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affliction disabled him sadly from attaining it by his own 
unaided effort. From her he submitted at times to the repres- 
sion of passages marvellous in their passion and power, but 
tainted too deeply with the offences that mar so much of the 
finest poetry of every age. Many a line such as Catullus 
or Tibullus, or our own Marlowe might have written in the 
burning blood of their youth, was sacrificed to spare a mother’s 
fears. 

It was in his fate to taste early of the sweet and bitter fruit 
of experience upon which the true poet’s genius must be fed, to 
his infinite sorrow. In his twentieth year, the dark shadow fell 
across his opening manhood ; his mother was taken, and Philip’s 
grief was beyond the measure of words. Yet a new thought of 
life sprang up as it were from the loved one’s grave, or it may be 
a comforter was sent to him as an angel in mortal form, lent for 
a brief bright season, while the blind eyes saw happiness and true 
love. 

The Marston children had a favourite young friend in Iza, 
the only daughter of Sir Thomas and Lady Duffus Hardy; 
her sisterly devotion to the blind poet endured throughout his 
life, and survives even the last separation. The intimacy between 
the two literary families was close and constant; as the young 
people grew up, Philip continued a frequent guest at the 
hospitable house at North Bank. One time, another interesting 
companion of Iza’s, a girl friend, Mary Nesbit, was staying in 
the house, and met Philip as a visitor. Her voice attracted him 
with that mysterious tone, once heard in our mortal life, which 
seems to call us out of self into some unknown world, eternal in 
the heavens. The young poet gave speech to his emotions in 
his three “Sonnets to a Voice.” He could discern some outline 
of the tall lithe maiden, the “tender regal beauty” that stirred 
him with the passion and thrill of a divine revelation. What 
his eyes failed to distinguish he was fain to hear described by 
loving lips. Mary, or “May,” as she was familiarly called, was 
a very lovely girl of eighteen ; her height arrested observation, 
every motion of her willowy form was absolute grace. Slender 
and frail of physique, she bore the impress of high intellect and 
strong feeling on her broad brow and in her deep gray eyes. 
Her features were almost classically perfect ; her hair rose above 
them, after the fashion of the later empire, dark, with rich brown- 
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gold tints, growing low enough to frame the forehead with its 
softening waves. Her complexion had the fresh lustre of youth 
that sometimes adorns the cheek predestined to fade when 
brightest beneath the untimely kiss of death. This Philip could 
not see, nor feel with tender touch of blind fingers or lips of 
jealous love. She was not easily won. All Philip’s love-sonnets 
of this time, due to her inspiration, breathe the passionate ardour 
of a wooer who fears more than he dares to hope. May, 
sensitive and fearful to confess her love even to her own heart, 
but slowly yielded to his vehement suit, and gave herself to him 
ashis promised wife—to wait a little, they were both so young, 
and so scantily endowed with the gifts of fortune. 

During this time of supreme happiness, his first volume of 
poems, “ Song-tide,” was published : a small collection of pieces, 
a few of which had already appeared in “ Cornhill” and other 
magazines. The new singer was recognised at once by the 
leading critics and masters of the lyric art as one worthy of 
the name of poet. His little book won him more than one 
judicious friend and supporter, such as should “o’erweigh a 
whole theatre of others.” His reputation, high but restricted, 
never permeated the circulating libraries, nor fed the gossip of 
clubs. That it reached the great heart of the people during his 
lifetime, it would be too much to say; it is doing so now that 
the cold ears are senseless as the darkened eyes, and passion 
and pain, and the desire of fame and love, and the pride of 
achievement lie crushed in the great silence of the land where 
all things are forgotten. 

His boyish triumph was a very real thing to him, however, 
when he was able to bring to his adored a gift of his work, 
richly bound for her acceptance in crimson velvet, with a sprig 
of May embossed in frosted silver on the cover. Some love notes 
were there which she had not inspired—what matter? she was 
now his queen, his muse, his moving genius, the angel of his- 
life; not yet did lover or beloved acknowledge to their own 


hearts what a transient dream their joy was doomed to be—not 
yet. 


One leading motive filled every one of these songs, composed 
under such shadow of darkness: the passionate love of man and 
woman. Clouded by sin or purified by suffering, the strong 
instinct of nature warmed those boyish lips with maturity of 
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insight and purpose rare even in the annals of poetry. It is 
hard to realise that wonderful dramatic lyric, “ A Christmas Vigil,” 
was spun out of the brain of a youth in his nineteenth year, 
The word-pictures of a girl’s first taste of the madness of love, of 
her betrayal and desertion, with the terrible close of the all-too- 
common tale, come quick upon each other with a stir and 
sequence that seize upon the mind like an actual bit*of human 
life. Some low-born English girl this may have been, but the 
pity and horror that involve her life lift her into the grandeur 
of a tragic vision caught and made real by the imagination and 
power of some great master of song. The Simcetha of 
Theocritus is perhaps the closest parallel to this lost English 
maiden. The spirit may be different, but the intensity of 
feeling, the furies of fierce passions that rend and tear the 
forsaken woman are touched in the same wondrous key—so 
much alike in every age are nature’s truth and humanity’s 
utmost woe. 

It is noteworthy in this as in other instances, what chivalrous 
tenderness marked Philip Marston’s judgment of the outcast 
woman. This trait was inherited from his father, who, once or 
twice, even went so far as to admit a female guest with a 
clouded past to the intimacy of his innocent daughters, in the 
Christian hope of arresting the wavering steps on the downward 
path, and leading’ back the wandering eyes to the pleasures 
of purity and peace. 

As this golden year of supreme happiness waned towards the 
shortening days of late summer, when the beauty and glory of 
the earth begin to shudder at the first touch of decay and 
presentiment of death, at this time Philip felt the terrible 
truth forced upon him that should too soon mar his hopes. 
May, his dearest, was fading with the roses, in the cruel clutch 
of a foe he could not see; neither would he take heed of the 
warnings she strove to convey to him, in the bitter knowledge 
that their time together should not be for many months more. 
Symptoms of consumption already threatened the fair flower, 
even in the first days of betrothal, and developed so fast as soon 
to leave little hope their two lives might ever be blent in one. 
Towards autumn, May returned to Brittany, where her family 
had-made their home for some time, first at La Haye, Dinan, 
afterwards at the Chateau de la Haute Motte. Philip wasa 
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visitor at both: during the first days of happy courtship, and 
again at this time, when, but for the dark shadow before them, 
they might well have made their mortal paradise in the gray old 
castle. One memorable day, recalled in “The Dream,” Philip, 
May, her mother and the rest, drove over from La Haye to 
inspect the chateau before removing thither, and the two young 
lovers wandered about La Haute Motte wilderness of a garden, 
all engrossed with each other. Many a delightful ramble together 
they enjoyed, while she was his eyes, he, her strength, through 
bright sunlit meadow, or by sparkling stream, or under the tall, 
whispering woods. Was not this the zenith of their two blended 
lives, when fame, the world, love itself, had little more to add to 
their perfect cup of joy ? 

It was not for long. May grew no better as the red faded out 
of the autumn leaves. The strong desire of life, the fever of 
young love, were turning faint and cold with the cruel chills of 
coming death. She could but caress with the tender light of 
her deep gray eyes, or press with the spirit-like touch of her 
wasted fingers, the bowed head and shadowed brow that came 
so often and stayed so long beside her pillow of suffering—till 
pity for him, and a great longing for eternal rest, were all she 
had power left to feel. One day of darkness in November, the 
lover sat beside the silent bed where lay the broken flower. 
For hours he sat in the cold, gathering gloom, with hands and 
lips snatching at some sweet sense left in that perished thing 
which had been the life of his life, his soul’s joy. May lay 
dead, and he mourned her with many tears, until the last spark 
of light in his dim eyes was quenched, and his early self—his 
strong youth—was crushed for evermore. 

For all his sorrow, he lived on. Who shall say he was not the 
happier, as surely he was the better and the purer, for the 
crowning touch of mortal pain ? More than one prayer went up 
from his broken heart, that in his days to come, he might 
remain to the end not unworthy of her. 

After time had taken off the first sharp edge of misery, he 
went to Italy for a complete change, with his sister Cicely, whose 
devotion to him after his great loss was beyond all thought. 
This tour was the one bright memory of his life in after years. 
For a few weeks Philip was almost happy: their best record 
remains in the stanzas addressed, as a brother’s tribute, to 
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Cicely Marston. The following lines express their common 
delight : 


‘* And we together have seen Italy, 

In kingly Genoa our steps have strayed, 

And wandered by the famed and tideless sea ; 
Through Florence, in all loveliness arrayed, 

Pure as a virgin, regal as a queen, 
Made great by many memories—a place 

To see and die, contented having seen ! 
Have we not worshipped her ? oh, nights and days ! 


‘* Unlike our English nights and days, for there 
Each day’s a sumptuous summer, and each night 
A large and passionate caress of air, 
And Heaven grows one with Florence in God’s sight ; 
And Venice we shall not forget, I deem ; 
Ah me! the night we gained her, and you said, 
‘ Weird as a city vision’d in a dream !’ 
The winding watery street before us spread ; 


‘* On either side we saw the houses stand 
Mystic and dark ! of them I yearned to sing ; 
You said, ‘ They seem built by no mortal hand, 
Yet wear a look of human suffering ; ’ 
And then I knew my song might not avail 
More than those words to compass ; and that we 
When most remembered things with time turn pale, 
Should catch those houses rising from the sea ! 


‘* Oh, in what things have we not been as one? 
Oh, more than any sister ever was 
* To any brother! E’er my days be done, 
And this my little strength of singing pass, 
I would these fading lines of mine might show 
All thou hast been, as well as all thou art. 
And yet what need? For all who meet thee know 
Thy queenliness of intellect and heart.’ 


After this one “ sovereign month” in the magic land of song, 
Philip settled down to his life’s task. Literature, hard work, 
was his anodyne to cheat despair. As to the luxury of poetry, 
he allowed himself two small volumes after his first, “ Song-tide,” 
which reached a second edition in 1874. In the following year, 
“ All in All” was published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus ; this 
was entirely devoted to the memory of his dead love, and con- 
tains that deeply touching poem, “The Dream,” an actual 
transcript of the vision he saw in sleep, when he thought he was 
in: the desolate old castle where she died and where love still re- 
called her spirit from “ Heavenly state,” and it seemed to him as 
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if sleep or death could whisper the hope into his heart, “So 
meet we, she and I.” 

. Flickering and uncertain, he but dimly apprehended it. His 
last poems, “ Wind-voices,” published in 1883, spoke more of 
agony and conflict than of peace coming with the years. They 
still bore the touch of well-nigh hopeless sorrow, and more than 
all, they betrayed the terrible hunger and thirst after death that 
grew and pressed upon him, crushing out all lesser passions. I 
remember how this struck me on reading the book, and I wrote 
him a word of remonstrance as well as of appreciation, on which 
occasion his father took my side. I could not but contrast his 
well-nigh hopeless sorrow with Milton’s grander faith. The one 
looking to meet his “ late espouséd saint,” never seen by his blind 
eyes ; the other sunk in darkness that could see no light at all 
beyond the dread portal so close to the midst of his days—poor 
troubled soul, he knows now ! 

Several powerful poems enriched this small volume ; we may 
note “The old Churchyard of Bonchurch,” “Caught in the 
Nets,” “The Ballad of Monk Julius,” and “A Ballad of brave 
Women.” To this last, my attention was especially called by 
the author ; I find an allusion to it in one of his letters: 


“Many thanks for the poem on Burnaby—it is strong with 
fecling and has in it a very true ring of martial music; very glad 
to hear you like ‘A Ballad of brave Women.’ The subject is in 
itself, I think, a moving one.” 


Of this there could be no doubt. It was treated most drama- 
tically by Mr. Clement Scott in the well-known recitation 
entitled “The Women of Mumble’s Head.” Marston produced 
a very lovely descriptive poem rather than a ballad of action, 
with the rush and swing that seize and hold a large audience on 
a speaker’s lips, as “The White Ship,” and “The King’s 
Tragedy,” of Philip’s favourite master, Rossetti. Had he been 
able to look with his own eyes on the drama of life, he too would 
have caught that heart-stirring music—the genius of our old 
English ballad song. 

Philip and his sister Cicely fell upon hard times, after a few 
years of independence. We have seen them go into house- 
keeping in lodgings by themselves, like two babes in the wood, 
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and as the result, Philip’s life became embittered by sordid cares- 
from which he should have been protected. Disqualified by his 
misfortune from encountering the world on any equal conditions, 
it was his noble fault that, in the expressive words of his friend 
Mr. William Sharp, “his generosity and hospitality knew no 
limits "—they were carried to excess to the very last. To so vile 
a thing as money he was as fatally indifferent as a child playing 
with the sand and pebbles on the sea shore. As to his sister 
Cicely, her life’s passion was self-sacrifice. With gifts of high 
promise, all ambition to excel in literature was merged in the 
service of her brother. As to her money, she could refuse 
nothing to any one of her family, and her sick sister, Mrs, 
O’Shaughnessy, needed occasional help. The noblest qualities 
of the human heart made such natures poor in baser coin. 

Philip, with the spirit of a man, took to hard, daily toil for his 
bread. Needless to say, he had to resort to prose for pay, but 
even so, his productions usually came back upon his hands 
from magazines and serials, until he found a market for his work 
in America. There, moreover, his writing gained him one of the 
most congenial and zealous friends, who ever helped him in 
the hard. struggle to reach the surface of successful authorship, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, known as a poet in both hemispheres. 
To the last days of his brief life, her devoted affection never 
failed him ; when most of the earlier ties were broken, he could 
turn for abiding consolation to her sympathy. She has told the 
touching story of their acquaintance in her edition of his poems 
entitled “Garden Secrets,” issued at Boston since his death. 

A volume of Marston’s prose stories has been collected and 
edited in book form, by his friend, William Sharp. They are 
a curious study of undeveloped power, suggesting comparison 
with the early works of the Bronté sisters. They combine 
strong natural powers with a curious ignorance and still more 
curious knowledge of life. The men of his imagination are mostly 
of a peculiar and, let us hope, rare species ; it may indeed be 
doubted whether any fair misanthrope of extreme views on the 
superiority of her own, ever painted the dark sex in more fear- 
some colours than our amiable young poet fell into the habit of 
doing. Seldom have creatures so weak, wicked, and hopelessly 
corrupt been evolved from the lady novelist’s brain. Awful 
examples they are of the vices of drink, gambling, and flirtation 
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with the wrong woman, and terrible are the judgments that over- 
take these wretched men. 

Regular work, though scantily paid, brought its own reward, 
making bearable the hard life that fulfilled its purpose in the 
great whole of humanity. The severest trial of existence to 
Philip was not any personal want or affliction, but the loss of 
friends. One by one death kept taking away all that he loved 
and prized, up to the last year he lived. After mother and 
virgin-bride were gone, his beloved young poet, Oliver Madox 
Browne, died in 1874, while yet a “wondrous boy,” of unde- 
veloped genius. Four years later—perhaps the most crushing 
blow that Fate could deal—his sister Cicely, his right hand, his 
sight, his living link with the world about him, died suddenly in 
her youth. Another cruel year took away Eleanor O’Shaugh- 
nessy, who went down to the grave after her two babies, the wife 
of a few summers. Early in the bitter spring of 1881 her 
husband followed, another dear friend and spirit of brilliant 
promise cut off before the time. 

The next year, came the sudden death of his beloved master, 
Rossetti, as a shock to the world. Soon afterwards, James 
Thomson, a luckless favourite of Philip’s, sank into premature 
darkness and silence—as of his own city of dreadful night— 
through the drink-fiend! At the last—only a few months before 
Philip’s troubled days came to a close, his American comrade, 
Paul Hamilton Hayne, “the poet of the south,” preceded him 
on the dim road whence no foot may turn back towards the light 
of the living. 

Yet the brave, strong heart showed a bold front to the buffets 
of time and fortune. Friends he never wanted, who esteemed 
him at his worth, and he could put away his own miseries, his very 
personal sense of pain, and give his mind to make others’ enjoy- 
ment his pleasure. What bright, pleasant company he could be, 
we who knew him can well remember, and would fain believe 
this self-renunciation may have helped to bring some few shining 
threads into the dark web his destiny had spun. After a some- 
what unsatisfactory time in North Kensington, where neither 
father nor son could ever take root, a lodging was chosen at 
191, Euston Road, Dr. Marston taking the first floor, Philip and 
Cicely inhabiting the second. Thus, the protection and assistance 
of his father were at least partially available in the new camping 
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place, and the old circle of friends were within call; though the 
falling off was great from the half-country villa of Philip’s boy-: 
hood to the noisy Euston Road, much shaken by omnibus and 
tramcar, and disturbed by jangling bells that were Philip’s un- 
speakable abhorrence. He was persuaded into going out a good 
deal. Often and often we used to meet at Lady Wilde’s, the 
Hepworth-Dixons’, Lady Hardy’s, and other mutual friends’. He 
used to come to us with his father and sit in our garden after 
Dr. Marston was obliged to give up afternoons in close rooms, 
through the gradual failure of his breath. 

Among the lasting sympathies of these years was Philip’s 
friendship for Iza Duffus Hardy, then coming to the front as a 
novelist. The following sonnet addressed to her is hitherto 
unpublished : 


TO IZA. 
Midsummer eve, eleven years ago, 

We sat together in your garden, dear ; 

And life seemed brighter then, and Heaven looked near 
To us, who knew not what the years should show, 
What ruining winds across our lives should blow ! 

Of those who sat in that sweet atmosphere 

There with us, friend, not one to-night is here. 
They know what we inevitably shall know 

One day—at farthest not so very far ! 

Meanwhile we are together once again 

Upon Midsummert’s eve, and like a star 
Our friendship shines, its-light shall never wane ! 
Through separation, and through joy, through pain, 

It lights us on, to where still waters are ! 


A letter received by the same sisterly friend, a few weeks 
before Philip’s death, seems worth preserving for the elastic 
spirit of amiable banter that mocks at the storm and stress now 
soon to be hushed in peace: 


“191 Euston Road, December 22nd, 1886. 
“DEAR IZA, 

“T had looked forward to meeting you this afternoon, 
and wishing for you in person that your Christmas might not 
be too languorous, and your New Year ablaze with all prosperity. 
I think one may wish one’s friend a happy New Year without 
being called ironical. As for Christmas, we have to take it as 
our children take their medicine. It is sharp and severe, but 
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after all it only lasts three days, and I suppose they are to be 
got through somehow or other. . . . . I have had three 
presents, quite an unusual occurrence for me, as I thought people 
had given up making me presents. They are not of a very 
ambitious kind, still they are undeniably presents! One is a 
furry lamb with a tail. When you squeeze the thing he stands 
on, he says baa. At present he occupies the post of honour on 
the mantelpiece. Then I have two figures that dance when you 
pull the string, and a top which sounds rather like an organ. I 
should have come this afternoon, but some men were here last 
night and stayed late, and when I went to bed I couldn’t sleep, 
that is, not much, and as I[ hadn't slept at all the night before, I 
am feeling a good deal played out. . . . . I suppose you 
will do the conventional thing as regards turkeys and plum 
puddings and mince pies. Was it two or three years ago, my 
dear, that we sat at Knight’s hospitable table together ? I think 
I told you that my father said he was not well enough to go 
this year, so we shall take our Christmas spread in some 
restaurant. There seems a certain fitness of things in it. 
Knight talks of looking in when he has done his duty by Mrs. 
Knight and Mabel ; I wonder if he will. Give my love to Lady 
Hardy. With warmest wishes from myself and the pater, 
“Believe me, as ever, dear Iza, most faithfully and 
affectionately yours, 
oe Sy 


This was printed on the type-writer, the invaluable servant of 
Philip’s last few years. 

Now the hour of release—so longed for beyond all things— 
was coming very near: illness had broken him up. During the 
last autumn, when in Brighton with his father, he had had 
visions of an ocean and ships outward bound, with great white 
sails set, for the land of his dreams, America. Now he was 
drifting towards the unknown sea where the stream of our little’ 
life is swallowed up in immensity—the pity of it was, he could 
see no sun nor star beyond the dread bar his storm-tossed boat 
should cross so soon. “I don’t know why I should want to live,” 
he would repeat, “but I dread that mystery beyond. | If I only 
knew.” 

Suffering much from sleepless nights, his vital powers gave 
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way. At the end of January, 1887, he was struck with paralysis. 
He lay speechless and slowly sinking. Hearing from mutual 
friends of his dangerous illness, I wrote to enquire of his father, 
and on Monday, February 14th, I received a few lines from Dr, 
Marston with the fatal black edge—Philip was gone. 

They who saw him have told of the calm “more utter than 
that of sleep” fallen upon the marble, transfigured face, after 
the bright spirit had passed into eternity. Many a flower and 
many a tear rained down with the blinding sleet that fell upon 
his coffin, laid in the damp earth at Highgate, without the 
Christian rites of prayer and glorious psalm of triumph over 
death and the grave. Nevertheless, we trust, his spirit saw the 
light in its everlasting home, 


‘* The bosom of his Father and his God.” 


My heart was full of others’ sorrow. Hoping to bring some 
comfort to the kind old friend who had now seen the last of his 
race untimely cut off before his eyes, I wrote : 


IN MEMORIAM. 
PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 
FEBRUARY 14th, 1887. 

From darkness unto light, blind singer, go ! 
Farewell, a brief farewell we bid thee, till 
We too shall see our Father’s face, and know 
What love is veiled beneath His awful will, 
Whose touch shall open to the sightless eyes 
A vision of the distant land, so far 
Beyond our mortal thoughts, that paradise 
Glorious with beams of no created star. 
For thee 'tis best thy tree of life should fall 
Crowned with fresh leaves and fruit untimely dropped 
To earth, ere age corrupt the sap to gall, 
And one bare root, with all its branches lopped, 
Suffer our sorrows to the bitter end : 
So death was kind and true, thy lover and thy friend. 


My thought pleased Dr. Marston ; he wrote me: 


“Believe me that I deeply appreciate the beautiful and 
tender sonnet you have so kindly sent me. I shall always 
treasure it.” 


As days went on, I sought him out in those rooms haunted 
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with memories, at Euston Road. His dead daughter, Eleanor, 
faced us from the wall in her pastel portrait. Gustavus Brooke, 
the drowned tragedian, looked out upon us in the robes of 
Philip Augustus, King of France, the character he created in Dr. 
Marston’s play of Marie de Méranic. The old poet was almost 
past work, but help was not wanting to smooth the cares of 
existence for one so bereft of its joys. Dinah Muloch (Mrs. 
Craik) generously handed over to him her civil list pension, no 
longer a necessity for her, as long as she lived. Afterwards he 
was assisted by the dramatic profession, as represented by Mr. 
Henry Irving, by whom a benefit performance of Werner was 
given on behalf of Dr. Marston at the Lyceum. Other friends 
deserve record: Mr. Churchill Osborne, and Dr. Marston’s niece 
by marriage, Mrs. Richard Garnett, who surrounded his last 
days with loving care. 

He lived three years alone, and when he followed his beloved 
to his long rest, I had no heart to sing upon that theme any 
more, | 

Philip Marston has been most fortunate in his friend and 
literary executor, Mr. William Sharp. All the fairest flowers of 
his poetic fancy have been gathered and culled by that skilled 
and loving hand, and a small volume, light and brilliant enough 
to keep its way down the great stream of time, has been sent 
out into the world bearing the title of “ Song-tide,” amongst the 
“Canterbury Poets.” Sold for a few pence by any dealer in 
books, it has thus become part of the universal inheritance of 
English classics, which will find readers so long as our language 
is spoken, and its word-music can wake an echo in the souls of 
the young, the loving and the pure in heart. 





PALE MOON. 


Pale Moon. 


PALE Moon that peers from out the clouds 
Upon a landscape silver lined ; 

The square old church which mist enshrouds, 
The corn-fields rustling to the wind. 

Serene behind those sable leaves, 
As thou hast gazed for ages gone; 

Man comes and goes; Man joys and grieves, 
Unmarked by thee upon that throne. 


Oh bright cold moon with pallid face, 
Monthly I watch thy slow decay, 
Friend of chill Death, I seem to trace 
His fingers o’er this landscape grey ; 
I watch thy lustre nightly wane 
As thou hast watched dead nations fade, 
And as I watch, I feel the chain 


Of centuries upon me laid. 


Oh bright chaste moon, who comes and goes, 
I watch thy coming with delight. 

Through summer’s fires, and winter’s snows, 
From tender arc to disc so bright. 

Thou art the harbinger of Time. 
An earthly light—a mortal’s friend. 

Thou op’neth up a hymn sublime, 
And leave joined hearts to sing the end. 


HuME NISBET. 
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Poor Mrs. Fraser; or, Jn a Pirate Stronghold. 


By THEODORA CORRIE. 


Author of “IN SCORN OF CONSEQUENCE,” &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


IT was a typical Indian afternoon, hot, still and enervating. The 
beams of the setting sun poured down in a flood of gold on the 
old fortress of Vizia Durg; the air was heavy with the scent of 
flowers, for the champak trees which had taken root in the 
ditches between the ramparts were now in full bloom, and over 
them hovered a cloud of many-coloured butterflies, darting to 
and fro on untired wings, luxuriating in the heat. 

On the particular afternoon of which I am writing Bettina St. 
Clair might have been seen seated in the northern bastion of the 
fortress indulging in a day dream; while at her feet, softly 
crooning a native ditty, crouched a slim, dark-eyed ayah, whose 
aquiline features, crisp wavy hair, and small hands, betrayed a 
Goaese ancestry. 

A lofty arch, or rather a succession of arches, cut through 
fifteen feet of solid masonry, opened out before Bettina’s gaze, 
serving as a giant picture-frame to the beautiful view beneath. 

Far, far below fretted the sea, curving in to the sands of a 
wide bay dotted with palm trees ; while all around, covering not 
less than a mile of ground, sloping one behind the other, tier 
upon tier, like a half-opened telescope, rose the walls of the 
great stronghold ; every wall forming a rampart fifteen feet 
wide, and every rampart flanked by a sentinel bastion. There 
were twenty-seven of these towers altogether, for Bettina had 
just counted them up with idly dreaming eyes. 

Underneath the ramparts ran odd nooks and corners, ending 
in broken steps: here lurked snakes and scorpions, and queer 
creatures of many kinds, dwelling in haunts only to be explored 
by torch-light ; enchanted ground, belonging to that debatable 
land so dear to the heart of all boys, since not only danger might 
be ambushed here, but a legend lingered, to keep it company, of 

24* 
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the buried treasure of the old marauding pirate, the great and 
terrible Angria. 

It must have been a rare place this fortress, in the days when 
Angria defied all comers, and sat in his eyrie like an untamed 
eagle, or rather like a hornet ever ready to sting. Small wonder 
if his seat seemed impregnable, with its half mile of rocky 
ledges winding from the shore to a massive doorway, bound with 
iron bands; a door standing planted across a flight of steps 
which wound away serpent-like into the heart of the fortress, 

How many captives had passed through here, Bettina 
wondered, never again to come out alive, and what horrible 
death, and still more horrible life, had once reigned in this place, 
when two hundred and seventy-eight guns frowned from the 
walls, and when from behind the thousand loopholes peered 
down the swarthy faces of the pirates. Where were they all 
now? They, and the Bijapur kings, and the family of Dhulep, 
had all in turn vanished from the life panorama, leaving no 
trace behind them of past struggle, save the almost overgrown 
breaches, and Clive’s cannon-balls half buried in the ditches. 

There could be no doubt about it, Bettina was fond of 
indulging in day-dreams. During the earlier part of the week 
she had been suffering from a sharp attack of Indian fever, 
which had left her languid and disinclined for any exertion. 
After a time, lulled by the distant murmur of the waves, her 
thoughts became more and more confused, her eyelids drooped 
heavily, and she fell asleep, leaning back against the wide ledge 
which ran across the archway, while the ayah who had accom- 
panied her followed the example thus set with truly Oriental 
facility. 

Bettina made a fair picture, at least to the eyes of one person, 
who presently entered her retreat. The new comer was an 
Englishman, young, tall, fair, and sunburnt. His hands were 
burdened with the care of a camera, which burden he soon set 
down on the slippery scorched grass in a hurried, and far too 
careless, manner. 

Bettina did not stir. She slept on, pale and weary, her head 
thrown a little back, resting against the stone-work, her hands 
lightly crossed one over the other, her lap half filled with 
champak blossoms. 

Almost at her feet reclined the native woman, whose skilful 
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fingers had been threading the flowers into a long and fantastic 
wreath, her brown face and brilliant garments forming an 
admirable foil to the slender white-robed figure of her young 
mistress. 

Betty’s dress was a singularly simple one; guiltless even of a 
brooch, the loose collar at her neck was fastened by a knot of 
ribbon, and the only ornament about her person consisted of a 
thin bangle of dark blue enamel, half hidden by the falling lace 
of her sleeve. It was a pretty bangle, with a tiny gold swallow 
perched upon it, and the motto, Je veviendrai, inlaid beneath the 
bird in gold letters. 

As Jem Cleveland’s eyes rested on the bracelet he smiled, next 
his expression changed and an anxious look stole over his face. 
It was such a slender, tired figure, he thought, there was some- 
thing so wearily pathetic in the whole pose, and the shadows 
beneath the closed eyes were not all thrown by the long lashes. 
Bettina looked like a sleeping princess, it would be a shame to 
rouse her! 

The young man glanced next at the native woman. If the 
ayah had been absent I would not have staked my all on Jem’s 
good resolutions. As it was he behaved badly enough. Within 
ten minutes of his arrival Bettina’s picture had been transferred 
to more than one plate of the gelatine roller, and then it was 
quite impossible to say how it happened, but the legs of the 
camera slipped suddenly from their uncertain resting place, and 
the whole thing came down with a crash which brought Miss St. 
Clair to her feet. 

Putting out one hand to the rock to steady herself she stood 
for one moment looking at the intruder, as if he had been a 
figure in her dream, and before she could speak, Jem Cleveland 
advanced within nearer neighbourhood, making an apology 
which must be looked upon as satisfactory from the manner in 
which it was received. It was easy to see that these two were 
old friends by the way in which they greeted each other. 

“T am afraid you have broken your camera,” said Betty 
presently. “I half fancied when I first waked up that you had 
fallen from the skies.” 

“T began to think that you had,” he said, sitting down beside 
her and taking no notice of the unfortunate machine ; indeed he 
had forgotten it for the moment, and he seemed equally indifferent 
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to the presence of the ayah, who had also been aroused by the 
crash, and whose eyes, fixed upon his face, betrayed a very 
dubious amount of confidence. “I was wondering,” he went on, 
“when I came upon you with your darkie at your feet, and your 
lap full of flowers, I was wondering if you were the enchanted 
princess come to life again, and whether I should ever be for- 
given if I ventured ” here he broke off, noting the rush of 
colour which came into the girl’s pale cheeks while she said 
hastily : 

“T am afraid I have grown disgracefully lazy ; we have come 
here snake and scorpion and beetle hunting, though my share of 
the work is nominal; my uncle and aunt are both naturalists, 
and they have enough energy for twenty ordinary people. I 
cannot stay out in the heat all day so far without paying for it 
afterwards ; my aunt tells me that I shall get acclimatized in 
another ten years, and that I shall never want to go home again 
then.” 

“Heaven forbid,’ he said, “I have only been back here a 
fortnight, and I am quite of the opinion already that it is more 
desirable to exist beautifully than to do anything else.” 

“T thought you were still in England,” said Betty with a touch 
of shyness in her pretty voice. 

“Did you?” he said. “I was so vexed that I could not find 
you to say good-bye, when I had to leave the ship in sucha 
hurry.” ) 

“Twas in my cabin all that afternoon with a headache,” said 
Betty. “I did not even know you were gone till the evening, 
when some one told me, as we steamed out of Port Said, that 
you had had a telegram recalling you to England. I hope that 
it was no bad news that took you home. 

He sighed. ‘“Scarcely good news, in most senses. I was 
detained for nearly three months in London after my arrival, by 
some tiresome legal business. I thought it would never let me 
free. I have been following—I mean I asked after you in 
Bombay when I landed. I have been all over the district 
lately,” whether only to take photographs he did not say. 

“Since you have broken your camera I hope that you have 
secured all the views you wanted,” said Betty. 

Mr. Cleveland cast a look of culpable indifference at the 
forlorn and splintered legs of his machine. “Perhaps it isn’t 
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much injured in its works,” he said. “I will pick it up 
presently. This place is very picturesque, but I think I have 
taken everything that is most worthy of note entirely to my 
satisfaction.” Here he came to a sudden pause. Betty was 
regarding him with an expression of mingled amusement and 
confusion. 

“Did you take the north bastion before I woke up?” 

“Yes I did. I must beg your forgiveness, it was a great 
temptation, how great you do not know ; youcould not see your- 
self,” then noting that Betty had ceased to look at him, and was 
maintaining silence, he added hastily, “Perhaps the plates are 
spoiled by their tumble, in any case I will destroy them if you 
wish me to do so.” 

Bettina looked up now, while the beginning of a shy smile 
dimpled her cheek. “ It would be a pity to do that,” she said. 
“Do you know no one has ever photographed me before ; if I 
come out well I should be so grateful if I could have a print to 
send to some one very particular—not if it is too much trouble,” 
noting the blank expression of her companion’s face. “I think it 
would just catch my father for his birthday ; he is in Iceland with 
a scientific expedition.” 

She fancied the next instant that she must have been mis- 
taken as to Mr. Cleveland’s willingness, his assent was so cordial, 
his next move being to pick up the camera. Bettina went 
to his assistance, and in her ignorance of photographic 
mysteries nearly opened the box of slides; this catastrophe 
being happily averted, the two sat down again, and went on 
talking. 

“ Aunt Jane will give me a dreadful scolding for this,” was the 
girl’s inward thought, “but as I am so often in disgrace for 
nothing I may as well do something worthy of her displeasure 
for once, and really here we are beyond the ordinary rules of 
civilization, she said so herself this morning, and Mr. Cleveland 
is not altered a bit, he is just the same as ever, and I am not 
half rested yet from coming down here, and Uncle Martin may 
not be back from his beetling expedition for another hour, and 
Aunt Jane has probably gone with him.” On the strength of 
this last thought Bettina sat still determinately. 

“I do wish we could find Angria’s treasure,” she said; “it is 
supposed to be hidden in one of the bastions. I often pity that 
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wretched old pirate; despite his enormities, he must have had a 
splendid fleet here by all accounts.” 

“Do you think his boats were as uncomfortable as Shepherd’s 
steamers,” said Jem, “or that they were encumbered with people 
carrying such aggressive luggage as the people of to-day?” 

Bettina laughed; she had a pretty laugh, soft and musical ; 
it was like the rest of her, genuine. “Oh,” she said, “when! 
heard the horn of the last steamer an hour ago I little thought 
that you were on board. If ever I wanted to find out the worst 
and the best of anyone, I would send them from Bombay to 
Goa in a coasting vessel.” 

Mr. Cleveland smiled. 

“T do not think they are run with a view to encouraging the 
British traveller. I had to chalk a line all round my chair to 
keep the crowd off, and I passed my night on an iron bench, 
one of two inhospitable couches, that were enough to pattern 
one black and blue with their cross-bar work. They are not fit 
vessels for ladies. What were your people about to let you 
come in one?” 

“Oh, my people suffered far more than I did,” said the girl, 
repressing some merriment. “I think for once I rather enjoyed 
the trip ; I like unique experiences at long intervals. The gang- 
way, to begin with, from the ‘Carnac Bunder,’ was really like a 
scene in Pandemonium; my aunt had to hold on to Uncle 
Martin’s coat tails in order to keep her feet as we charged 
down ; I really wonder we none of us lost anything. It is a 
matter of marvel to me now how we ever got on board, for 
every native carried a bundle of household goods threaded 
through with sharp pointed sticks. It was dreadfully profane 
_ but I could not help thinking of the charge of the ‘Six Hun- 
dred.” It was acase of ‘Sticks to the right of them, sticks to 
the left of them, and somebody blundered.’ My aunt had a 
black eye in consequence. I saw the man who gave it to her; 
he turned round to say good-bye to a friend and swept her 
face. He seemed blissfully unconscious of the offence, and two 
innocent men promptly paid the penalty; that’s so like life. 
Have you ever met my aunt, Mr. Cleveland ?” 

He replied in the negative. He seemed in no hurry to make 
any fresh acquaintance; he would have stayed on talking for 
another hour in. perfect contentment, had not Bettina presently 
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risen in dismay, conscious of the growing lateness of the evening, 
of the still more painful fact that tea-time had gone by, and that 
she would have been expected in long ago. 

With a hasty farewell, leaving her companion to pick up the 
remnants of the camera, she started off in company with the 
ayah towards the travellers’ bungalow, a little old building which 
looked uncomfortably out of keeping with its surroundings, since 
some engineer had planted it on top of the vaulted arches of the 
empty powder magazine in the centre of the fort. 

Jem Cleveland looked after the retreating figure. 

“She has had fever ; she looks like the shadow of her former 
self, and her relations leave her to go to sleep in the open air 
while they amuse themselves beetle-catching ; they are not fit to 
have the charge of her any longer,” he muttered. 


CHAPTER II. 


BETTINA was right in her surmise ; she reached the bungalow to 
find that her uncle and aunt had returned, and had finished tea 
without waiting for her. 

At the moment of her entrance Mr. Fraser was busy with the 
arrangement of a piece of cork board, and Mrs. Fraser’s busy 
fingers were flying to and fro over a pair of scarlet silk socks. 

Betty’s uncle was a tall, thin man, dark-haired, black-whiskered 
and black-bearded ; he formed a complete contrast to his wife, 
who was a stout, stumpy, flaxen-haired little woman, with china- 
blue eyes and a florid complexion. No amount of heat could 
wash out her colour, and her late expedition had brought her 
face to a hue that rivalled her knitting ; she was very like a wax 
doll of the bucolic order. 

Her maiden name had been Day, and in this land, where 
sobriquets are rife, the worthy couple went by the name of Day 
and Martin. 

Martin Fraser had been once in the “ Woods and Forests” ; 
he had retired from work on an unexpected fortune, and had 
since given himself up to a mania for natural history. He was 
making a collection of unpleasant creatures for the benefit of the 
Bombay Museum. How much of his work would prove worthy 
of acceptance remained to be seen; he lived only to collect, and 
as a collector. His wife dutifully painted his larger specimens, 
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and exhibited her pictures in various local exhibitions. Before 
people she sometimes snubbed her husband, but secretly she 
worshipped him as a miracle of learning, and expected Bettina 
to do the same. Upon this rock aunt and niece often came to 
difficulties ; Bettina alas, did not make a good blind follower, and 
for this reason, and one or two others, was generally in disgrace. 
There was an independence about Miss St. Clair which Mrs, 
Fraser was wont to stigmatize as “a modern development much 
to be regretted.” 

On this afternoon, after making a suitable apology, Betty did 
not seem at all depressed by the fact that the tea had stood an 
hour and a half; she sat in a rocking-chair sipping the dilution of 
cold tannin with absent-minded placidity, swaying herself softly 
to and fro the while, at the imminent risk of upsetting her cup, 

“Well, Bettina, and what have you been doing all this time?” 
said Mrs. Fraser presently. 

“Tam afraid I have been doing very little,” said Betty, “at 
least I did not catch anything, Aunt Jane.” 

“We caught a good deal,” said her aunt; “three scorpions 
and a snake—Martin has it in spirits—and I am sure a new 
specimen of that rare kind of beetle which we have been looking 
for vainly for so many months. It isa great pity that you do 
not take more interest in this kind of work. Did you read the 
book that we left out for you ?” . 

“No, I didn’t, Aunty, but I am very glad Uncle Martin has 
been so successful,” as she spoke she raised her voice con- 
siderably ; her uncle suffered from deafness. 

“Eh, what, my dear? Been reading Darwin? That’s right, 
that is a very good book of his on worms, very.” 

“T am afraid that Bettina has not been reading Darwin,” said 
Mrs. Fraser. “What could you find to do in the north bastion 
all this time, my dear?” 

“First of all I helped ayah with her flowers, then I went to 
sleep, and since then I have been talking,” said Betty. “ Don’t 
be horrified, Auntie, I have not been cultivating the acquaintance 
of a hill man, or a hill woman, or a fakir. I have been talking 
to an Englishman.” 

To judge by Mrs. Fraser’s face this admission was an un- 
satisfactory one. Mr. Fraser did not hear his niece’s confession, 
being absorbed in the emptying of his second collecting box. 
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“« An Englishman,” Mrs. Fraser repeated. “Who introduced 
him to you?” 

The spirit of mischief was always ready to enter into Betty. 

“T think that he introduced himself,” she said. “He roused 
me from a sweet sleep by breaking his camera just in front of 
me. He came here by steamer, and he found the voyage a very 
dull one, for, being all alone, he had no means of beguiling the 
time as we did, not even by chess.” 

“But how did he come to talk to you?” Mrs. Fraser enquired. 

The tone of voice in which this question was put always came 
to her niece like the first hint of a bridle to a nervous horse, or 
the hand of authority leading a naughty child, and the surest 
way to make Bettina behave like a rebel was to treat her 
as one. 

“Well,” she said, with a charming little air of interest, picking 
up a palm-leaf fan and waving it instead of her empty tea-cup. 
“Well, I was very dull, Auntie, and I suppose he imagined that 
I should look upon his conversation in the light of a pleasing 
interlude, and I did. He was very good-natured too, he took 
my photograph three times before I waked up, and he has 
promised to spare me a copy or two if they are as pleasing as he 
seems to think they will be. It appears that he has been 
travelling all about the district lately, taking photographs, he 
doesn’t seem to have any other occupation ; he told me he had 
come out on a special commission,” ended she, wickedly. 

“In other words, this man is a travelling photographer,” said 
Mrs. Fraser ; “no, don’t interrupt, I believe it is a trade that 
pays well. And you let him take your photo! Bettina, 1 am 
surprised at you.” 

“Yes,” said Betty; her eyes were dancing now, and there was 
a spot of colour on either cheek. “ Yes, I did let him; he took 
leave French fashion, so I could not very well help myself; he 
took me in three positions. I suppose he thought they would 
sell well, and if he is a sample of the usual travelling photo- 
grapher, I wish India could import a few more; society at large 
would benefit greatly, I assure you, aunt; for a photographer, he 
has very gentlemanly manners.” 

Mrs. Fraser’s needles threw out sparks as she knitted. 

“ All shopkeepers have gentlemanly manners now-a-days,” she 
said, “it’s taught as part of the trade; as for this man, you don’t 
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suppose that he is a gentleman, do you? one can never be sure 
of anybody unless one knows all about them.” 

“No, it is very perplexing,” said Bettina in a resigned voice; 
“T could never have believed that that Mr. Smith, who was 
always calling in Poona, could be a gentleman if he had not 
impressed me so often that he came ‘of a good old stock’ 
However, you will have the opportunity of judging Mr. Cleveland 
soon, Aunt Jane, I suppose he will be up here directly ; this 
bungalow is supposed to hold two families.” 

“TI never scrape acquaintances,” said the elder lady with some 
dignity, “and as this young man has broken his camera, it is 
not likely that he will be able to afford to stay here indefinitely, 
he has his livelihood to think of.” 

“He sketches,” said Betty in her most placid voice ; “he seems 
to think that this is a most interesting place ; he says he wants 
to study the architecture, and I think now he has come—of 
course I may be mistaken—but I ¢hzuk he means to stay here,” 
with which parting remark she rose out of her rocking-chair and 
left the room to prepare for dinner. 

Mrs. Fraser, poor woman, looked after the retreating figure 
with undisguised vexation. 

“Martin,” she said, “I am more disappointed in that girl than 
I can tell you.” 

“Why?” said Martin, picking up a beetle and bringing a 
magnifying glass to bear upon it. 

His wife laid down her sock, and sat regarding the piece of 
red silk as if it had been the red rag of her wrath. 

“Why?” she said. “Why, Bettina came out here in just 
the best season, at the beginning of the rains; and we had 
that lovely house in Poona, and I did all I could for her, 
and with her good looks, I really thought she would be a 
success. And what has been the result of it all? she has been a 
failure, nothing more nor less. I blame her father most ; fancy 
saturating the poor girl with Latin and Greek, and politics, and 
teaching her to play the violin instead of the piano, making her 
live amongst a literary clique, a parcel of old men, till she can 
only talk politics ; she actually told me the other day that she 
had met very few sensible men since she came out, and that 
those few were the married ones. It’s not the sensible men, but 
the eligible ones that she ought to take an interest in,” the good 
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lady went on almost pathetically. “Why, if anything happened 
to her father she would be left almost as badly off as a curate.” 

“But, my dear,’ said Martin, divided between a frantic 
endeavour to drive a pin through the all but impenetrable 
armour of a defunct specimen, and the desire to say a good word 
for his niece, “my dear, I thought she really did very well; 
everyone seemed to admire her very much, even the Duke. She 
has had a great many chances.” 

“ Admired,” said Mrs. Fraser witheringly, “of course she has 
been admired. Chances! what chances has not she thrown 
away? Did very well! She has done nothing at all. She 
might have been married toa Member of Council by this time, 
or to that charming major in the Engineers, he never looked at 
anyone else when she was by, and the Engineers do get such 
good pay and good stations; or, better still, she could have 
been engaged to Mr. Smith. Fancy being the Collector’s 
wife at nineteen! why she would have gone in before nearly 
everybody.” 

“T don’t like Smith,” said Mr. Fraser, driving the pin home at 
last through his beetle. 

“You might not like him, but he was the most eligible parti 
any girl could have,” said his wife, “and she paid no more 
attention to him than as if he had been a cabbage—indeed, they 
might all have been cabbages, eligibles and ineligibles alike; 
and when I tried to talk to her, she said the weather was too 
hot and it bothered her. It really is too provoking; I don’t 
want to send her home till April, for her father won’t be back 
from his scientific expedition till then; and besides, I promised 
him I would take care of her—dear me, a girl like Betty is a 
heavy responsibility. I shall take her to Mahableshwar for the 
hot weather, and then she can go home if she likes. I will have 
nothing to reproach myself with—at least I hope that I shall 
not. She is always doing imprudent things, but I did think she 
had some sense of /es convenances till to-day; I don’t think you 
heard what she said just now; she told me that she had been 
talking to a travelling photographer all the afternoon, and that 
he was very amusing. Martin—” raising her voice—* Martin, do 
you hear, a travelling photographer ?” 

Yes, he did hear at last, at least the final sentence. 

“A travelling photographer! here, did you say? What luck. 
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Then he can photograph that big owl I shot yesterday ; it is 
too mangled for stuffing, and it certainly won’t keep while you 
paint it either; of course, I will pay the man for his trouble. 
Dear me, it seems quite providential ; directly I have finished 
spreading my beetle I will hunt him up.” Viewed in this light 
the new comer was as interesting to Mr. Fraser as a rare 
specimen. 

Mrs. Fraser’s answer to this speech was prevented by the 
sudden re-appearance of her niece. Bettina had on a white 
wrapper, evidently donned in haste ; there was an unusual flush 
in her cheeks, a mingling of shame, vexation and mischief in her 
manner, as she said hurriedly : 

“T could not come out before, and under the circumstances | 
could not shout ; but I think it will be easier for us to put up 
with Mr. Cleveland’s presence next door than it will be for him 
to stand our conversation.” 

“What do you mean?” said Mrs. Fraser in a bewildered 
voice. 

“Why,” said Betty, “he is “eve. I heard him moving about 
directly I went into the passage, but it did not strike me till a 
few minutes ago that his room is next to ours, and that the 
partition wall only goes half way to the top.” 

Having delivered herself of this startling announcement, 
Betty disappeared again; her uncle, being occupied with the 
final settlement of his beetles, had heard nothing, neither had 
he been aware of her entrance. Not so poor Mrs. Fraser. 

“Martin,” said she in a loud whisper, “Martin, you don't 
think he can have heard me, do you ?” 

“Eh?” said her husband mournfully. “Do you know, after 
all my care, and that separate pill-box, this new specimen has 
dropped two of its hind legs!” 

For once Mrs. Fraser recked little of beetles. “I hope he 
didn’t hear,” she repeated, “I am speaking of the partition 
wall, Martin, oh, do pay attention for once! it doesn’t go to 
the top.” 

“ The partition wall,” said he, dreamily poking at his specimen 
with a long pin, trying to make as good a show with the 
creature’s remaining legs as with the whole set, and failing to 
satisfy himself. “The partition wall ; I lost the finest scorpion 
over it yesterday that I have seen for a long time; if you 
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remember we were tiffining. As you say, it certainly does not 
go to the top ; but now about that travelling photographer—since 
there’s nothing more to be done with the beetle, I will go and 
hunt the man up. I suppose he will come here to sleep, and I 
do hope he will stay some time. I will make it worth his while, 
though of course we must not be too extravagant. I suppose 
he will want beating down in his charges; if he were only a 
native now, I should know better how to settle with him; I have 
had so little experience of the kind of person.” 

Mrs. Fraser rose desperately. “I think I had better speak to 
you outside,” she said. 

Next door the traveller smothered a laugh. Nature had never 
intended him for an eavesdropper, but in this instance circum- 
stances had proved themselves stronger than nature. 


CHAPTER III. 


BETTINA awoke earlier than usual on the following morning. 
She dressed earlier than usual too, and took her way down the 
rocks, to the little cove beneath the fortress. The air was very 
fresh, and the silence all around unbroken, save by the creaking 
monotonous call of one or two kites, that were wheeling to and 
fro overhead. All the world seemed waiting for the sun. 
Betty sat down on a flat piece of rock and waited too. Gradually 
a light, triumphant, brilliant and golden, crept up behind the 
silver gauze of the mist, and in another moment the whole Indian 
world of palms and peaks, and heaving water sprang into 
glittering life. The gates of the dawn had parted across the 
violet sea, and the violet shadows deepened to silver, and the 
silver shadows melted imperceptibly into gold, and the gold into 
a quivering fire of sunlight. Oh, the freshness, and the beauty 
of those first few minutes, before the heat of the day began. 
Betty wondered if the world had ever been so lovely before, as 
she leaned one elbow on the sand, and with idle, gentle fingers 
turned over the seaweed and picked up the scattered shells at 
her feet. Those delicate purple shells of Vizia Durg. I can 
see them now ; shells so light, so thinly, transparently fine, that 
before a rude touch they crumble into powder, falling in brilliant 
dust like the fragments of a rainbow. 
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One by one Betty held them up to the light, while half-un- 
consciously Tennyson’s exquisite lines rose to her lips: 


‘* The tiny cell is forlorn, void of the little living will, 
That made it stir on the shore. Did he stand at the diamond door 
Of his house in a rainbow frill ? 
Did he push, when he was uncurled, 
A golden foot or a fairy horn 
Thro’ his dim water world ? ” 


There was no doubt about it, Betty was happy, too happy to 
be even startled when a shadow presently fell at her side, and 
she turned her head to find Mr. Cleveland at her elbow. In her 
white dress, with the seaweed heaped at her feet, she looked like 
a piece of the morning; and his greeting seemed to chime in 
with her thoughts. 

“What are you going to do with your collection, if I may 
ask ?” 

“Get them to England, if I can,” she said, “ but they are so 
frail they will need a lot of care.” 

“Like some other things! Miss St. Clair, why are you always 
playing at pictures I wonder. You are posed for Sabrina 
to-day. I wish you would let me photograph you again with 
your eyes open.” 

“But I thought your camera was broken?” 

“Only the legs of it, and they are not of great importance. I 
wanted to tell you that I was able to print your photograph 
last night by lamplight. Of course,” looking at her now, and 
speaking slowly, “of course, as a travelling photographer I don’t 
aspire to much; but, under the circumstances, yours is a 
wonderfully good photograph. I think it might se// well.” 

The tell-tale colour flooded Betty’s cheeks ; nevertheless, she 
said with most praiseworthy composure: “But then you are 
not a travelling photographer.” 

“How do you know that, Miss St. Clair? How would you 
define the species if you had to set about it ?” 

Betty smiled. 

“Well, to begin with, if you really cared for your camera, if 
you looked upon it in the light of a friend, if you were in any 
way dependent upon it, I don’t think you would have taken its 
seeming destruction so calmly.” 

“ Are you learned in the breaking of cameras?” 
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“] am learned in the ruin of specimens,” she said. “I know 
what Uncle Martin would have done if he had been in your 
place yesterday, and an interested person; or rather I know 
what he would have said.” 

“What would he have said?” asked Mr. Cleveland. 

“JT don’t think it would sound well repeated, now I come to 
think of it,” said Betty, expressively. 

At this point both these reprehensible young people laughed. 

“You are too good at definitions for me to venture to con- 
tradict you,” said Jim, sitting down and tracing patterns on the 
sand with his stick. “By the way, I have been looking at that 
mangled owl this morning, the bird your uncle has seemingly 
made a target of. I am afraid it is very far gone, indeed. I 
wish you would tell Mr. Fraser, when you go in to breakfast, 
that my charges depend upon circumstances, and that in this 
instance they will be quite as high as the bird, so it will be no 
use his trying to beat down my prices.” 

Betty looked at him with acute reproach in her face. 

“T will tell Uncle Martin nothing of the kind, Mr. Cleveland. 
I am disappointed in you, it is one thing to overhear a few 
words by accident, quite another to listen to a whole conver- 
sation; you must have listened carefully to all that we said last 
night.” 

“I plead guilty, I do indeed,” he answered, “I apologise 
with all my heart, only I must be allowed to recommend 
myself to mercy; your warning came very late, and the 
walls are very defective, and, if you will forgive my saying so, 
your aunt’s voice zs a singularly penetrating one, when it is 
raised.” 

“Is my voice singularly penetrating, too?” said Betty sternly. 

“ At any rate, you have nothing to reproach yourself with on 
my account,” he said, smiling at her. 

This simple remark seemed to rout Betty; she rose now, 
saying, with a touch of shyness in her voice: 

“TI think I ought to be going back, it must be nearly breakfast 
time.” 

He did not attempt to detain her, only lifted his hat and 
stood watching the light figure out of sight, then once more 
sitting down on the sand, he gave himself up to a day-dream, 
that might almost have matched Betty’s brown study of the day 
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before ; to judge by the expression of his face his thoughts were 
of a pleasing character. 


To poor Mrs. Fraser, it really seemed on this eventful morn- 
ing that the stars in their courses fought against her, as of old 
they fought against Sisera. Betty! Betty, of all people, to have 
made such an early expedition, nay more, to have confessed to 
another conversation with this tiresome new comer, this un- 
classified stranger, and worse still, to have professed no proper 
penitence on the subject. 

“You ought to have moved on when you saw him coming,” 
said the poor lady; “dear me, Betty, when shall I teach you 
how to behave? The man may be a Bombay tradesman, for 
all we know about him, and think how awkward it would be if 
we came across him afterwards; and, now I come to think of it, 
there is certainly something familiar to me in the cut of his 
clothes ; Martin, I do wish you wouldn’t laugh.” 

There are times when the best of husbands may prove trying. 
Mrs. Fraser did not say she had watched the new comer with 
secret interest from her window that morning, interest mingled 
with distrust. True, Mr. Cleveland might be a gentleman, but 
that went for nothing, that did not give him an income, that 
did not prove whether he was covenanted or uncovenanted 
(that Jew or Samaritan division of the Anglo-Indian mind). 
Mrs. Fraser was a worthy woman at heart, but she was quite 
Anglo-Indianised on the surface, and if she cherished an idea 
beyond her painting, and collecting boxes, it had been born 
with Betty’s advent four months previously. Bettina must 
marry, nay, she must marry well; but from the very first it 
had proved impossible to put Betty into leading strings, of the 
conventional pattern. Betty had a style of her own, she was 
most bewilderingly unlike other girls, there was an absent- 
mindedness about her that bordered on culpable negligence, 
where her own interests were concerned. True, so far she 
had been equally indifferent to eligible and ineligible suitors; 
but now she seemed positively to take more interest in this 
unclassified young man with photographic propensities, than 
in all the A. D. C.’s, and the Governor of Bombay to boot. 
It really was too distracting. She was so good-looking, too, 
thought poor Mrs. Fraser, as she glanced actoss the bréak- 
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fast-table with a sigh, to where her niece was placidly eating a 
plantain. 

No, not good-looking either, in an ordinary harmless or useful 
manner. Bettina was lovely, lovely from the coils of her dark 
hair, in whose ripples a gleam of gold always lingered, past the 
grey eyes down to the slender arched feet; with such an at- 
tractive face, she ought to have proved a success from the first ; 
but, alas, from her aunt’s point of view, the girl had been 
nothing so far but a failure. 

If the morning’s proceedings had worried Mrs. Fraser, and 
sounded a note of alarm, matters had grown distinctly worse by 
the afternoon, when Martin, without a scrap of proper dignity, 
brought Mr. Cleveland in to luncheon. Mrs. Fraser said after- 
wards that she could not be rude to a guest at her own table, 
and it was all very well for Martin to declare that he knew a 
gentleman when he met one, and that he really could not ask 
Mr. Cleveland to define himself—this was so like a man—and 
certainly the new comer had pleasant enough manners, he 
looked like a gentleman; but then, on the other hand, he might 
equally well be an adventurer in disguise, and it was so easy to 
see that he admired Bettina. 

At this point Mr. Fraser hopelessly disgraced himself, by 
saying that he thought azyone would admire Betty, if they only 
had the chance. From that moment Mrs. Fraser registered a 
vow that Mr. Cleveland’s chances should be few. 

When late in the afternoon Miss St. Clair put on her 
hat, intending to take her usual stroll to the north bastion, her 
aunt appeared suddenly in the verandah, armed with a collecting 
tin, anda kind of small dredging net, and requested her niece’s 
companionship to the shore. In vain Betty pleaded that she 
had been down on the shore already that day. At the end of a 
few minutes the two set off together, one resigned, the other 
triumphant, leaving the gentlemen to the pleasing occupation of 
stuffing a snake. 

The walk thus undertaken proved a tedious one, Mrs. Fraser 
being divided between a desire to influence her niece “ for her 
good,” as she inwardly expressed it, and a still stronger desire 
to manifest some sense of displeasure at Betty’s independent 
proceedings. 

The dredging was not very successful either, the rocks proved 
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unusually slippery, and Mrs. Fraser having at last made up her 
mind to go home again, found presently that her best specimen 
was missing. Of course, Betty went back to help in the search, 
and then, being by this time very tired, her foot presently slipped, 
and she came down with some violence to the ground. Forget- 
ful of displeasure, fatigue, and lost creatures, Mrs. Fraser ran to 
the rescue, but Betty was on her feet again almost instantly, 
and smiled as she held out the missing specimen in triumph. 

She looked very pale, and confessed to a good deal of pain in 
her ancle, and every step homewards did but seem to increase 
her sense of discomfort ; but the rock had to be mounted some- 
how, and she kept on bravely, though never before had the long 
ascent looked so formidable. 

“It all comes of your ridiculous light shoes,” said Mrs. Fraser; 
“if you only wore stout lace-up boots like mine now, you would 
never tumble down.” 

“But it would be so hot, auntie.” 

“Hot? One must expect to be hot in India,” said her aunt. 
“Come along, child. I am afraid your foot is painful, but the 
sooner we get in the sooner you can rest it.” 

This was unanswerable logic. For a few minutes Betty 
struggled on, but by the time they had reached the first sharp 
rise in the ground and were just opposite the figure of the little 
old red god set in a niche of the rock, even Betty’s powers of 
endurance came to an end. The world turned suddenly black 
before her eyes, and with more haste than reverence she sat 
down on the edge of the shrine, and quietly fainted away. Here 
was a disaster of an unexpected character. Mrs. Fraser stood 
gazing at her niece in mingled astonishment and dismay, but in 
less than a minute Betty opened her eyes again, enquiring in 
feeble tones what had happened. Then recollection dawned upon 
her, and at sight of her aunt’s frightened face she began to laugh. 

“Don’t, my dear, pray don’t. I shall be having you hysterical 
next,” said the elder lady. . 

“T have never had hysterics yet, and I don’t know how to 
begin,” said Betty languidly.. “How angry the fishermen will 
be if they find us here, sharing the shrine with their deity. | 
would not hurt poor old ayah’s feelings for the world.” She 
rose then, but turned so white again the moment her sprained 
foot touched the ground, that Mrs. Fraser forcibly reseated her. 
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“It is no good, Bettina, you cannot walk.” 

“I am afraid I can’t, auntie, you will have to leave me here as 
a castaway to wait for the next ship.” 

“ Really, my dear, I can’t see anything to laugh at,” said her 
aunt who was conscious of just enough anxiety for the sensation 
to produce fretfulness. “ You had better sit quietly here, while I 
go to the house. I will send your uncle down to you with two of 
the men, and the hammock. The servants can easily carry you ; 
I don’t think you can be very heavy. Whatever happens, don’t 
faint while I am gone,” with which parting injunction the good 
lady set off at a pace that she was soon obliged to moderate. 

Left to herself, Betty leaned back against the rock. She felt 
very tired, her foot was beginning to swell ; but it was a relief to 
sit still, and the rude niche proved a fairly comfortable resting 
place. 

The sound of footsteps, rapidly approaching from the shore, 
fell all too soon upon her ears. She hoped if the new comer 
were a fisherman that he would not turn out altogether implac- 
able. Her fears on this score were set at rest the moment the 
climber came into sight. 


“Mr. Cleveland,” she said, “are you ubiquitous ?” 
He smiled. 


“T don’t know if I can answer that question. I had begun to 
think you were lost. I have been looking for you for more than 
an hour. Mr. Fraser thought that you were somewhere in the 
native village. I suppose he was mistaken. Have you turned 
Buddhist all of a sudden?” Then with a sudden change of 
voice as he noted her pale cheeks, “ Betty—Miss St. Clair, I 
mean—have you hurt yourself? Are you faint ?” 

“T have sprained my foot,” she answered. “It is swelling a 
good deal. I think I shall have to untie my shoe lace.” 

Mr. Cleveland’s next proceeding was to kneel -down, while 
with swift fingers he not only untied the lace, but removed the 
offending shoe. “There, that’s better. I should have had you 
fainting in another minute.” 

“No, you wouldn't,” said Betty. “My aunt’s last injunction 
made fainting in her absence a forbidden luxury.” 

“You are not fit for these long walks,” he said compassion- 
ately. “Now the next consideration is how to get you home 
again,” 
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“ Aunt Jane is going to send down a hammock,” said Betty. 

“That will never do. You would be shaken to pieces. There 
is a deck chair in my room, and I passed two fishermen on the 
shore just now. They will be up the rock and down again, if I 
send them, long before Mrs. Fraser gets to the top of those 
steps.” He turned as he spoke and disappeared from sight to 
give the necessary order. 

His wishes seemed wel! received to judge by the pace at 
which the fishers passed Betty a few minutes later. A little sigh 
of relief escaped her; against these swift runners Mrs. Fraser's 
good intentions would surely be doomed to disappointment. 

By the time Jem Cleveland reappeared Betty looked at him 
with a smile. 

“Tt is fortunate that I am not a specimen,” she said, “or uncle 
Martin would be in a dreadful state of mind about me. He 
would label me ‘damaged.’ He thinks this world was only made 
to be bottled or spread. Iam so glad you are not a collector.” 

“People find things without looking for them sometimes, 
don’t they?” he rejoined. “I picked this bracelet up at the 
foot of the rocks just now. Is it yours?” It was a cruel ques- 
tion, and he knew it. With a sudden swift gesture Betty put 
one hand to her wrist, then looked at him entreatingly. 

“It isa pretty bangle,” he went on. “It looks French. They 
do that kind of thing rather well in Aden. Was it bought there?” 

“T—I don’t know,” said Betty, in a low voice. She did not 
seem to resent the question, but her eyes were fixed on her lap 
by this time. 

“Miss St. Clair, do you ever tell stories? ” 

Betty made no answer. Her head drooped still lower. It was 
a pity she could not see the look in the eyes that were watching 
her. 

“T have a great fancy to know the history of that bracelet. 
Won’t you indulge me?” he said. “Is it a porte-bonheur?” 
There was a good deal of persuasiveness now in his voice, and 
more tenderness. 

For a moment Betty was still silent, then she said rather 
unsteadily : “ It was brought me by the steward who cleared the 
decks the day that we left Aden. He said that it was some- 
thing of mine. I thought he knew. It was done up in a little 
sealed box. I did not open it till I reached my cabin.” 
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“Was it yours?” said Jem gently, for Betty’s lips were quiver- 
ing now. 

“J—JI don’t know,” she said again, 

He drew closer then. 

“Betty,” he said, “you don’t know yet what took me away. 
It was the serious illness of a near relation. And I couldn’t 
see you to say good-bye, I could not find you anywhere. You 
had scarcely spoken to me all the day before; I could not get a 
word out of you; I had begun to be afraid that I had lost your 
good graces. But I saw that bracelet when I went ashore and I 
sent it back to you, I did not know what else to do; I thought 
perhaps if I left a message that you would understand it. Betty, 
Betty, have you nothing to say to me zow ?” 

. * * * * * * 

Poor Mrs. Fraser! The stars were against her still 
They were shining down on her hurried progress with their 
calm eyes by the time she reached the bungalow. 

In the first place Mr. Fraser was nowhere to be found; in 
the second, the men with the chair having speedily caught up 
the two house servants, the quartette first of all sat down to 
argue over their respective orders, and then quite convinced by 
the fishermen’s representations, the hammock-bearers presently 
turned round again, informing their mistress upon their arrival 
at the bungalow that the sahib had found a chair for the lady, 
and that their services were not required. Now in Mrs. Fraser’s 
world there existed but one sahib! Relieved, therefore, of all 
anxiety on her niece’s account, she sat down in the verandah, 
and tranquilly continued her knitting, till the little procession 
came in sight. But at the appearance of Jem Cleveland in 
charge of the chair, in the place of her husband’s well-known 
figure, the worthy woman experienced another of those painful 
shocks which had been afflicting her during the past twenty- 
four hours. This time her wrath was speechless. Following her 
niece indoors, she stood in ominous silence while the ayah, with 
many exclamations of pity, bathed and bound up the injured foot. 

On the servant’s disappearance Mrs. Fraser sat down by the 
foot of the couch, saying, in an indignant voice: “ Betty, I knew I 
might be disappointed in you, but I never thought that I should 
live to be shocked ; I thought you were at least incapable of flirting, 
and with a photographic young man too,” she ended hysterically. 
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“But he isn’t,” said Betty. 

“Don’t tell me, child, I can at least trust my own eyes. Did 
I not see that book of his this morning full of pictures of show 
places done in England (and a great deal too well done too for 
any amateur work), and didn’t you see how confused he looked 
when I enquired if he had ever stayed as a visitor at one of 
them—that place, you know, which took my fancy so much—he 
was obliged to own that he never had.” 

Betty began to laugh. 

“But indeed you are quite mistaken, Auntie; I never flirted 
in my life,and I am much too fond of Mr. Cleveland to play 
with his affections.” 

“ Betty,” said her aunt, “Betty! you do not mean to tell me 
that you, you care for this man?” 

“T care for him so much that I have promised to marry him,” 
said Betty. 

For one unbelieving moment Mrs. Fraser gazed at her niece, 
then, burying her face in her handkerchief, she burst into tears. 

“Qh,” she said, “this is too much! To have engaged yourself 
to a man whom you have only seen twice—a man about whose 
position and antecedents we know absolutely nothing—it cannot 
be allowed fora moment. To think of your getting into such 
an entanglement—you, with your prospects. Oh dear, whatever 
shall I say to your father ; he will believe that it is all my fault, 
and I have done my very best for you, I really have.” 

At this point Betty flung both arms round her aunt’s neck. 

“T have been very dreadfully naughty,” she whispered, “but 
now I am going to be good, so you must try to forgive me; I— 
I mean that you have been making a mistake. Sir James Cleve- 
land is really everything that you would like.” 

Mrs. Fraser emerged from behind her pocket - handkerchief 
with most creditable promptitude. 

“Sir James who ?” she said. 

“Sir James Cleveland,” said Betty. “It appears that he came 
into the baronetcy three months ago at his uncle’s death, and 
that place which you admired so much is his own. That’s what 
took him away from our ship in such a hurry; his cousin was 
drowned, and old Sir John had a stroke from grief; he never 
rallied properly, and he died just after Mr. Cleveland—Sir James, 
I mean—reached home.” 
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“Sir James Cleveland,” Mrs. Fraser repeated, “off your ship, 
Betty !” sudden consciousness dawning now upon her bewildered 
mind. “Betty,do you mean to tell me that you knew this all 
along ?” 

“That I knew him before he came here, yes,” said Betty, with 
unusual meekness. 

“ And you never said a word about it, you never even let me ° 
suspect the truth? ” 

“But I did try to tell you, Aunt Jane, and besides,” gathering 
mischief again in her face, “I don’t believe you would have 
approved of him then; I had only made his acquaintance on 
board ship, and he told me there one evening that he was in the 
survey, and as poor as achurch mouse. I didn’t know anything 
about him ; he was himself, that was enough for me, I did not 
want to know more than that. I had no idea till after I had 
accepted him this afternoon, that his uncle’s death would make 
any difference to his prospects. I suppose he wanted to be 
sure, but he knows now that I should have said yes to him if 
he had only had twopence a year.” 

“T don’t doubt you,” said her aunt witheringly. “I have 
always heard that a special Providence watches over fools, and 
now I am sure of it.” The sting of this speech was somewhat 
softened by a voluminous embrace. “I thought that I was a 
fool myself, when I married Martin, but I have never repented 
it, and I only hope that you may live to be as happy as I am,” 
ended this highly illogical little woman. 

Betty smiled, though her eyes were wet. 

“He has been running all over the district after us for the 
last fortnight,” she whispered, “he tried to get away sooner, but 
there has been so much legal business to keep him.” 

“When will you be married, Bettina? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know, auntie,” said Betty hastily. She hesitated 
a moment, then said: “His sister, Lady Clyde, is going home 
next month ; she and Lord Clyde have been out here on a tour. 
She is very delicate, and she dislikes this hot climate ; she wants 
me to go home with her; at least she told Jem, I mean Sir 
James, to give me a message to that effect if I proved amenable 
to his wishes. Lady Clyde talks of spending this winter in the 
south of France. I shall like that. I wish you were coming 
with us.” 
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“T wonder that you dare to wish anything,” said Mrs. Fraser, 
taking the girl by the shoulder, and giving her a little shake. 
“ Here have I been doing my very best for you, and all the time 
you were waiting for someone else ; you might have confided in 
me, Betty.” 

“ But there was nothing to confide,” said Betty, in her pretty 
shy voice. “I did not know, I could not be sure, but I hoped, I 
mean I believed, at least I thought that perhaps he would come 
back.” 

“ And whatever would you have done if he hadn’t?” said her 
aunt. 

An unconsciously pathetic expression crossed the girl’s face. 

“T don’t know what I should have done,” she said, a little 
unsteadily. “I don’t know; perhaps—perhaps I should have 
gone on waiting.” 

“T hope that you would have done nothing so silly, my dear. 
Oh, Bettina, you are a sad humbug; but for all that, 1 am very 
glad that Sir James has turned up, there is never placing any 
dependence in men, take them as a whole; I don’t mean the 
particular individuals that one meets with now and again, like 
my Martin; but, as I said before, I am very glad that Sir James 
has turned up. I don’t think expectation has proved very 
fattening in your case, Bettina.” 

Betty began to smile again. 

“I have been very naughty,” she said, “ever since yesterday ; 
but really, when I come to think of it all, I cannot help being 
amused; you know you made so sure that he was only a 
travelling photographer.” 

With a nervous gesture Mrs. Fraser put out her hand. 

“My dear, do remember the walls.” 

“Qh, it is quite too late to think of the walls,” said Betty, 
wickedly. “He heard everything ; he tells me that he listened. 
He owes us both some reparation. I think he shall earn your 
forgiveness by taking Uncle Martin’s photograph free of charge. 
Dear Auntie,’ with a sudden change of tone, “I hear him 
outside ; do go and speak to him.” 

Taking that partition wall into account, it said a good deal 
for Mrs. Fraser’s composure, that composure upon which she 
prided herself, that, five minutes later, she invited Sir James to 
dinner, with a face as unruffled as the lace on her best cap. 
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Htter bis Death. 


By JOSEPHINE ERROL. 


THE funeral was over. 

Mrs. Alfreton sat alone in the comfortable and _ richly 
appointed apartment which had been her late husband’s especial 
sanctum and retreat. Not that he had very often retreated 
there, for he was a model husband, and sought his wife’s company 
on every occasion, seeming to find rest and happiness in her 
society, and showed a flattering appreciation of her handsome 
face and musical voice, which she had been wont to exercise for 
his pleasure every evening, as he reclined in a luxurious arm- 
chair, taking occasional whiffs at a cigar and glancing now and 
then at a paper. 

It had always been the same during the twenty years of their 
married life. He had always stayed with her of an evening in 
their comfortable home, or escorted her to the theatre, opera, or 
a dinner, or dance. He had not wandered abroad, like many 
men, seeking less legitimate pleasures, and looking back now 
across that score of years, she told herself she had been luckier 
than most of her sex and that her loss was greater in conse- 
quence, and the tears rose thickly to her handsome eyes, and she 
held a_ deeply black-bordered handkerchief to them which 
matched the rest of her costume, it being the very deepest of 
weeds. Though a mass of crape, it was made as fashionably as 
its style would permit, and here and there were glimpses of rich 
dull silk, while her cap, collar and cuffs were of the softest, 
snowiest lawn; for Louisa Alfreton had been a noted beauty, 
and at forty-five she still possessed a fair share of good looks, 
and appeared several years younger than she really was. 

Perhaps that was due to her happy life. The only daughter 
of a wealthy baronet, she had never known care or sorrow, was 
courted, flattered, and caressed, and given her own way in every- 
thing by her indulgent father, so that when Laurence Alfreton, 
the handsome young rising barrister, sought her hand in marriage, 
she coolly threw over one or two titled admirers and married 
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him for love, for at that time he possessed little of the mammon 
of unrighteousness, though that did not matter as she had six 
thousand a year, enough for both, and she settled fifteen hundred 
per annum on him to show how much she trusted and honoured 
him, and he received this nice little gift with suitable gracefulness 
- of speech and manner, for he was glib of tongue, like most 
lawyers, and knew how to say the right thing at the right time, 
and say it well too. Then commenced their married life, which 
had been absolutely cloudless to 4ev, for proud and spoiled as 
she was she never had anything to complain of. Laurence was 
deference and attention itself—of course he was very much 
occupied with his briefs and special pleadings, more so than she 
thought absolutely necessary, considering herample income. But 
she accepted his explanation, that he wished to contribute to their 
expenses, and saw him off in the morning before ten with a 
smiling countenance and welcomed him back to dinner at seven 
with the same cheerfulness. Of late years he had relaxed this 
strict attention to business somewhat, and she, to her great 
happiness, had seen more of him, all seeming couleur de rose 
until that unlucky day just one week ago, when he had gone out 
riding on that new fidgety chesnut mare, and had been thrown 
clean over her head and his neck broken. 

Mrs. Alfreton had hardly realised her loss up to the present, 
there had been so much bustle, all her relatives and his calling 
to condole, and then preparations for the funeral ; now that was 
all over and a lull had come, and an intolerable sense of loneliness 
and loss, the tears rose again to her eyes, but she brushed them 
away with a haughty gesture, and rising, walked about the room 
touching and examining each familiar object. Here was the 
meerschaum he had been colouring in its velvet case, here his 
cigar case, there a smoker's lamp, his silver inkstand, his inlaid 
blotting-book, a gold bull, with pen brush in its back, that she 
had given him the Christmas before ; a pair of driving-gloves lay 
on.the table just as if he had thrown them there after coming 
in a few minutes before ; a riding-whip, with chased handle, was 
near them, and a half-finished letter. 

She took it up and read it. The last lines that well-loved 
hand had penned. It was simply an order to their wine merchant 
for some rare champagne for a dinner-party, that was to have 
taken place that very night. 
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She put it down with a heavy sigh, and walking across to the 
fireplace, stood looking down into the ruddy embers. 

As she raised her eyes, they fell on a quaint, old Japanese 
cabinet that stood opposite, and something impelled her to cross 
over and open its queerly decorated doors. It was a purchase 
of Laurence’s, and she knew nothing about its mode of opening ; 
there was no key-hole, no handle, no knob, nothing to show how 
its interior was to be got at. She ran her hands over the doors, 
and as they pressed on a piece of lacquering they flew open, 
disclosing a dozen or more little drawers. The most of them 
were empty, one or two contained coins, others uncut stones ; 
the last she opened, nearest the top, was full. She put in her 
hand and drew out the contents. First came a packet of letters, 
yellowish and old-looking, tied with a blue ribbon, then a gold 
chain of Indian filigree-work, ten or a dozen unset moonstones, 
a long lock of bright, wavy, chesnut hair, and a piece of thick 
paper folded. 

For fully three minutes Mrs. Alfreton stood as if turned to 
stone looking at these mementoes of the past—her husband’s 
past—the man she had loved and trusted so thoroughly; then 
again she moved towards the fireplace muttering, “Of course, it 
was before he knew me. It will be better to burn them.” But 
when she stood by the blazing fire, she hesitated. 

She was an intensely jealous woman, and she had adored him 
to such an extent, that though now he belonged neither to her 
nor to any other woman on earth, still she felt a terrible pang at 
her heart at the thought of his possible unfaithfulness. 

“IT must read them, I must £xow,” she said hurriedly, and 
seating herself at the table she drew the lamp nearer and spread 
out the things before her. First she unfolded the paper. It was 
a sketch of a young, exquisitely pretty girl, with a soft, baby face, 
blue eyes, and masses of bright chesnut hair. falling about. her 
white throat. The lock that lay before her had evidently been 
shorn from that fair head. Next she looked at the chain. 
Laurence, in the early days of her married life had given her one 
similar in every respect. She put it down witha groan, and 
casting a cursory look at the moonstones picked up the packet 
of letters. 

They were addressed to Laurence Alfreton, Esq., at his 
chambers in the Temple, in a round, girlish hand. 
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Tremblingly, Mrs. Alfreton took up the first one. It was 
headed, Glencot, and the date two years defore her marriage. 

“Thank God!” she murmured fervently, for she had married 
the barrister after a six months’ acquaintance. ‘“ A woman has 
no right to object to what a man does defore she knows him.” 

Then she glanced down the faded lines with eager, yet misty, 
eyes. 


My OwN DEAREST LAURIE,—I was so glad to get your 
letter this morning, and to hear you reached town safely. I do 
hope next Saturday when you come that you will be able to 
stay until Monday morning. Father told me Mr. Gargell, the 
station master at Tanden, you know, told him they were going 
to put on a quick train on Monday morning for gentlemen to 
get back to town by ten, that would be just a two hours’ 
journey. I hope they will, then you need not leave on Sunday 
night, and I shall have more of your dear society. How I 
wish you were here now. The sun is shining brightly, the 
wind rustling the young leaves, quite warm, and balmy. Spring 
has come at last, and the village children trudge home from the 
fields, their pinafores full of cowslips, and they seem so proud 
of their freckled spoil. I told Aunt Marjorie she must make 
some more cowslip wine, as you said you liked it, only I am 
sure it is very different from the wines you are accustomed to ; 
but then we homely folk are very different from your great 
friends. Oh! Laurie, I often think how good it is of you to 
love me as you do, a simple little country girl. Only I do love 
you so much too. No one will ever care for you more. Rover 
runs down the road every morning to look for you. I tell him 
if he is a good doggie, he shall come with me on Saturday to 
meet you at the Cross field. Good-bye now, dear love, God 
bless and keep you. 

“Ever your loving 
“ MAGGIE.” 


With a frown, Mrs. Alfreton laid this letter aside. It was 
displeasing to her that this little country lass should have 
called ey husband “Laurie. S/e had never called him any- 
thing save Laurence. The whole tone of the girlish epistle 
annoyed her, and she took up another hurriedly, as though 
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eager to efface the unpleasant impression. However, this she 
did not do, and the frown on her brow grew darker as she. 
read on through the old letters. 

She gathered from them that this Maggie was the daughter 
of a small retired farmer, and that she lived with him and her 
Aunt Marjorie in a little Kentish village near the sea, and that 
they let rooms to gentlemen in the spring, summer, and 
autumn, or at any time that they wished to come. It was also 
evident that Laurence Alfreton had been in the habit of going 
there every week or fortnight, and amused himself by making 
love to this village innocent. 

The lines deepened round her mouth, and her eyes grew hard, 
as she opened a letter dated three days before her marriage 
day. 


“DEAREST LAURIE,—I was so glad to get your letter, I 
have been worrying ever since you left yesterday. You seem 
quite changed these last few months. It is not that you love 
me less. I have nothing to complain of about that, for you seem 
to care for me more than ever. But you are sad and more 
silent, and do not look happy as you used. I wonder what 
really worries you, dear love. If work, why do you fret about 
it? Why strive to be wealthy? You know I shall be content 
with so little. I do earnestly hope this trip abroad of two or 
three months will do you much good, though I shall long every 
day to see your dear, dear face again. Don’t forget me, Laurie, 
I could not live without you now. Thanks so much for your 
beautiful gifts, the watch and chain delighted me beyond 
measure, and the purse and its contents I will use as you 
desire, and have some pretty dresses to wear when you come 
back. Good-bye now, sweetheart, 

“Your ever loving 
“ MAGGIE.” 


“Then—he married me for my money,” muttered Mrs. 
Alfreton, hoarsely. “He—he—wanted to—to—shower gifts on 
this creature, and could not do it unless he made a wealthy match. 
Oh, heaven! He could never have loved me,” and this proud, 
handsome, highbred woman began to realise that she had been 
nothing to the man on whose breast she had slept, whose name 
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she had borne, as she went on reading the letters that showed 
for two years after their marriage he had kept up his /zazson with 
Maggie Merble, and constantly visited her, by day it was true, 
for the writer frequently deplored his not being able to stay the 
night at the cottage as in the “ old days.” 

At length she took up the last letter. It was written five 
weeks after the previous one and began: “ Laurence! Laurence! 
What can I say, what can I do? Oh, cruel, cruel! You 
tell me now, now that it is too late, that you are married! 
Married ! and have been for nearly two years,’—here there was 
a great blotch as though the poor child’s tears had brimmed 
over and splashed down on the paper, but the woman reading 
gazed with unsoftening eyes at this inute testimony of a long 
bygone agony. “ How could you act as you have done? How 
could you be so dishonourable to the lady you have wedded, so 
heartless to the wretched girl whose only fault was that she 
loved you too well? I can hardly believe it even now. You 
seemed so good and true, and now—now. Oh why did I not 
die before I met you? Death would be‘ far better than this! 
There is no hope for me. You who have undone me cannot 


help me as you should. I will ot take your wife’s money. I 
would rather starve, and that I shall do. My father’s door will 
be shut against me. I shall have no home, no friends, and my 
child—our child. Ah—but I cannot write of it. Oh, Laurence, 
Laurence! God forgive you. I cannot, I cannot. It was too 
cruel. There is nothing but death before me—shameful—self- 
sought death. 


“ MAGGIE.” 


Across this last piteous letter was written in Laurence 
Alfreton’s bold characters, “God forgive me my sin, and the 
woman I have wronged.” 

The other woman he had wronged sat gazing at these sad 
relics of a shameful past until long after midnight. Her face 
pale, her eyes despairing, her livid lips twitching now and again, 
when her teeth released the nether one, her hands clenched, 
so that the nails were driven into the tender flesh. An image 
of outraged love, a prey to most terrible anguish, to most 
bitter grief. 

The whole fabric of her life seemed to have crumbled away. 
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with the knowledge that had come to her of his unworthiness, 
of that other inner secret life of her husband, that life of 
which men’s wives know so little, and happily often never even 
guess at. 

Heaven ! how she had loved the man! 

The mere contact of his hand had made every pulse thrill. 
The touch of his lips had made the blood riot madly through 
her veins. The sound of his voice was music to her ears. 
She had given him all with unsparing hand. Love, devotion, 
obedience, and had thought herself beloved in return, and 
behold, it was her money he had cared for. 

While he was with her, his thoughts were with blue-eyed 
Maggie. When he caressed her, he had wished that her lips 
were those of another woman. When he held her in his 
arms, he had tried to cheat himself into the belief that he held 
to his heart the girl he adored. 

Oh! it was horrible, horrible ! 

She struck her hands together with a gesture of intolerable 
pain. 

He had deceived them both abominably, cruelly, and had 
been, in truth, sadly different from what each had pictured 
him. Yet, at least, Maggie had possessed his heart, while 
she, his lawful wife, had possessed nothing in reality, save his 
name. The name of a scamp and a scoundrel ! 

Like the dead girl, she wished she could have died before 
this knowledge of his evil-doing, of his real character, had been 
revealed to her. 

“So much for man’s faith, honour, and honesty,” she mur- 
mured bitterly, as she swept the chain, moonstones, sketch, 
letters, and lock of hair into a heap and, consigning them to 
the flames, stood watching them as the hungry blaze curled 
round and devoured them. 

But as it played over her face, it showed lines and wrinkles 
and an unutterable look of grief in the handsome eyes that 
was not there a few hours before, and no one ever saw Laurence 
Alfreton’s widow smile after his death. 








THE MURDER OF LORD DARNLEY. 


The Murder of Lord Darnley. 


By MRS. E. M. DAVY. 


Was the beautiful Queen of Scots innocent or guilty of the 
crime ? 

A brief résumé of the attendant circumstances may or may 
not tend to the elucidation of the mystery. 

This Darnley, whose hands are stained with the blood of 
David Rizzio, is the most unfaithful of husbands. He is a 
drunkard and dissolute ; unfaithful to the woman who has made 
him almost a king; destitute of talent or judgment ; of over- 
bearing ambition, and indomitable pride. 

After the assassination of Rizzio, Mary takes a profound 
aversion to her husband. He is not only one of the murderers 
of the Italian, but he has the unmanly meanness to denounce 
his accomplices. He retires to his father’s house in Glasgow, 
and the baptism of his infant son (afterwards James I.) takes 
place without him. 

In proportion as Darnley sinks in Mary’s estimation the Earl 
of Bothwell rises in her favour. 

“Never before,” remarks one historian, “had the commence- 
ment of a passion more excuses.” 

The Earl of Bothwell has by every possible means upheld the 
’ sovereignty of the queen. He has rendered valuable assistance 
to Mary’s mother, Marie de Lorraine, Regent of Scotland. By 
his valour order has been re-established in the south-west of the 
kingdom. It must seem to Mary, surrounded as she is by 
enemies, that here is the only subject of distinction on whom she 
can rely. She loves him; and this can not be for his external 
qualities, for he has none; rather must it be gratitude and 
esteem that influences her feelings. 

The reports of the queen’s extreme intimacy with Bothwell 
add to the irritation of Darnley in his retirement, and render 
him furious. He determines to leave Scotland. A vessel lies 
at anchor ready for him, and Mary knows it. In January, 1567, 
he falls ill. It was never expected that Mary would visit him; 
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however, on the 22nd January she sets off for Glasgow. She 
sees Darnley, then convalescent, and brings him by easy stages 
to Edinburgh in a litter. 

On the 31st January she installs him in a ruinous and lonely 
house outside the city walls. She sleeps in that house two 
nights, promising to do so also on the third; but instead, that 
evening she rides gaily off to Holyrood, and is present at a dance 
given on the occasion of the marriage of one of her servants. 

Two hours after midnight, Darnley and his page are strangled, 
their bodies thrown into an adjoining orchard, and the house 
itself blown up with gunpowder. It is evidently intended that 
death shall appear the result of accident, but the sight of the 
two corpses when found at dawn, without any traces of burns 
upon them, clearly point to murder. 

On the news being brought to Mary she appears over- 
whelmed. The whole of the following day she shuts herself up 
in her apartments with darkened windows, and her bed hung 
with black draperiers. Bothwell alone is admitted to her 
presence. But the strangest thing of all is that no immediate 
measures are taken to inquire into the crime; the queen leaves 
the Privy Council to inform the Court of France, while she her- 
self only writes to the Archbishop of Glasgow, though without 
expressing a word of regret for her husband’s death, merely con- 
gratulating herself that God and not chance has put it into her 
head to go to the wedding dance. 

It is not until the following Wednesday that a proclamation 
announces £2,000 reward for direct information of the crime. 
Placards then appear denouncing Bothwell and accomplices, 
while the father of Darnley, in two very touching letters, prays 
the queen to avenge the murder, and names the persons in- 
dicated by the placards. 

Mary’s replies are evasive. Nineteen days later she plunges 
into the gayest distractions, as though she would drown care. 
Next comes a sham trial, and all who were not already cor- 
rupted by complicity become so by fear. A verdict declares 
Bothwell innocent ; he is loaded with honours; and on the 15th 
May, three months after the death of Darnley, at four o’clock 
in the morning, Mary is married in the Palace of Holyrood to 
the man whom public clamour in Scotland and elsewhere de- 
nounce as the principal assassin of her late husband. 

26* 
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Such are the bare facts. Modern history records not a more 
odious crime ; and if it were possible to prove Mary’s innocence 
the mere misfortune of her being mixed up in it would alone be 
a blot upon her memory. 

However much the historian may soften it with regret he is 
bound to make record of these three circumstance: Mary’s own 
conduct before and after the murder, the judicial testimony, and 
the writing of certain letters by the queen. 

But were these letters actually written by her? That matter 
cannot now be proved, for the originals, true or false, no longer 
exist ; copies alone remain, and these even are but the trans- 
lations from the original, primarily written in French. 

The discovery of these letters and the use made of them by 
the queen’s enemies are not the least interesting features of this 
sad and tragic history. 

On June 20th, 1567, after the defeat of the royal army and 
the imprisonment of Mary in Loch Leven Castle, Lord Morton 
arrested a servant of Bothwell’s, one Dagleish, bearer of a silver 
casket containing documents. 

This casket, marked with the cypher of Francois II., had been 
a present from Mary to Bothwell. Letters written before and 
after the murder of Darnley—sonnets, and various poems, a 
marriage contract—all in Mary’s writing or signed by her—such 
were its contents. 

These papers remained from June 20th to December 4th, 
1567, in the possession of Morton and Murray (natural brother 
of the queen and now regent). 

Six months later Murray produced these letters before the 
Privy Council. The Council pronounced them authentic, and 
considered that they proved the queen’s complicity in the 
murder beyond a doubt. The Scotch Parliament being of this 
opinion, also considered Mary’s conduct before and subsequent 
to the murder, and her hurried marriage with Bothwell double 
proofs that she had “ participated art and part in the murder of 
her legitimate spouse.” 

The letters returned to the possession of the Regent, Murray. 
‘ The following year, Mary was then Elizabeth’s prisoner, a * 
conference was held at York to judge between Scotland’s queen 
and the lords who had banished her. Though Murray brought 
forward the casket on this occasion he allowed himself to be 
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persuaded that a defence—if pushed to extremities—might be 
more detrimental than beneficial ; he therefore did not produce 
the letters, but justified himself in moderate terms, and reduced 
the charge against his imprisoned sovereign to the scandal of 
her marriage with her late husband’s assassin. Nevertheless he 
spoke to the queen’s commissioners of the documents in his 
possession, who immediately informed Elizabeth of the “long 
and horrible letter” written by Mary. 

The conference of York was speedily transferred to West- 
minster. Elizabeth desired to see the case nearer. 

This time the letters were produced officially. The writing 
was compared with that of letters written by Mary to the Queen 
of England and pronounced to be identical. 

Could there be any longer the slightest doubt? Elizabeth 
desired proof—not of the innocence, but of the guilt, of her 
“good sister” ; and that good sister was self-condemned. 

Two Catholic Bishops, presumably favourable to a queen of 
the same faith, declared on their honour that they believed the 
letters authentic ; and yet the Privy Council of England gave 
judgment for both parties. Murray was acquitted of disloyalty 
to his queen ; the charge against Mary not sufficiently proven, 
“for that the Queen of England should form a bad opinion of 
her good sister in any wise.’ 

“Why this policy?” a French writer inquires, and asserts 
that the fact of declaring Murray innocent without pronouncing 
Mary guilty goes far to prove that Elizabeth herself was not 
certain of the crime. 

M. Mignet suggests that though some of the letters no doubt 
were written by Mary, others probably had sentences interpo- 
lated. An ingenious defender of Mary cites curious examples 
of this nature; one was a letter from Leicester to Elizabeth, 
written in Holland in 1586. The members of the Council 
wished to suppress it until the queen, complaining bitterly of 
Leicester’s silence, they felt forced to give it to her, but first 
rendered it harmless by erasures and alterations, and also by 
post-dating it. 

Another example: Into whose possession did the silver casket 
first fall? Into the hands of Morton, who transferred it to 
Murray. Very well. This same Morton in 1571 suppressed 
an original letter from the King of Denmark, addressed to the 
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Regent Lennox (a relation of Bothwell’s), substituting a copy, 
minus certain passages which he feared would be hurtful to his 
party. 

The chief charge seems to have lain in a single letter in which 
certain phrases might be regarded as avowals. This was “the 
long and terrible letter” referred to by Elizabeth’s Commissioners. 
In this letter, written by Mary the day following her arrival in 
Glasgow, reference is only too clearly made to some project 
between her and Bothwell. But what was that project? Why 
not the very simple one of detaining Darnley in Scotland? 
He wished to go abroad, a vessel awaited him in the Clyde. 
Mary had good reasons to fear the bad effects of her husband’s 
flight to the Continent. Why not also a project for a divorce, 
which was by no means a new idea? 

The thought of treason is otherwise admitted, and what is very 
remarkable, always under the form of remorse : 

“Vous me faites tellement dissemblable 4 moi-méme, que j’en 
ai horreur ; vous me faites presque jouer le réle d’une traitresse.” * 

What kind of treason did this mean? If murder, would she 
have dared to say “presque,” almost? 

One single sentence, however, seems to point clearly to a plot 
against the life of Darnley : 

“Pensez aussi si vous pourriez trouver quelque moyens plus 
secret, un breuvage, par example, car il va prendre médeciné a 
Craigmillar, ainsi qu’un bain, et il ne peut pas sortir du logis de 
longtemps.” + 

Who can be certain that the hand of the interpolator has not 
inscribed these execrable words? 

About the middle of the letter she says: 

“Excusez-moi si j’écris si mal, je suis fort souffrante” ; and 
quite at the end: “excusez ma mauvaise écriture, et lisez cela a 
deux fois ; excusez aussi mon griffonnage: n’ayant pas de papier 
hier soir, j’ai écrit sur des notes.” 


* In the Scotch translation: ‘* Ye cause me do almost the office of a traitour."’ 
In the English: ‘‘ You make me almost to play the part of a traitor.” 


+ Scotch translation : ‘‘ Advise to with yourself if ye can finde out ony mair secrete in- 
ventions by medicine for he should take medicine and the bath at Craigmillar. He may 
not come forth of the house this lang time.” 

English: ‘‘ Think also if you will not find some invention more secret by physick ; for 


he is to take physick at Craigmillar, and the bath also, and shall not come forth of long 
time.”’ 
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A hurried letter, partly written on paper partly filled with 
notes. What facilities this would afford for the hand of a forger.. 
But the interpolation seems to betray itself if only by the 
position it occupies, and the impossibility of discovering its con- 
nection with what precedes or follows it. One might suppose it 
slipped in at the bottom of one of the loose sheets of which the 
letter was composed. Here is the passage which precedes it: 


“Hélas! Je n’ai jamais trompé personne, mais je me livre a 
votre volonté ; faites moi savoir par un mot ce que je dois faire, 
et quelque chose que m/arrive, je vous obéirai.” Then comes 
the abominable sentence. Then the letter continues: “ Pour 
le dire court, il est en grand soupcon, néanmoins il se fie a ma 
parole, non toute fois jusqu’a me dire tout ce qu'il a sur le 
coeur, mais s'il vous voulez que je lui passe des aveux, je saurai 
tout de lui. Jamais diailleurs je ne trahirai volontairement 
quelqu’un qui met sa confiance en moi. Pourtant vous pouvez 
me commander tout, et ne m’en estimez pas moins, car c’est a 
cause de vous que j’agis de la sorte. Je ne le ferai paspour me 
venger personnellement. II m’a fait quelques insinuations vives 
sur ce que je crains, jusqu’a dire tout haut que des fautes a lui 
avaient eté publiques, mais qu’il en est d’autres qu’il en com- 
mettent de secretes desquelles il s’imagine qu’on ne parle pas 
tout haut, tandis que petits et grands en causent 
fin, aprés trois ou quatre bonnes paroles que je lui ai dites, il 
est redevenu gai et content.” 


If her thoughts were bent on murder why write all these 
details about Darnley’s suspicions, and this offer of her own, to 
make certain admissions to him with a view to drawing from him 
what he thinks? What had she to avow? Her passion for 
Bothwell, no doubt. But why impose this shame upon herself 
before a husband whose death was already planned? What 
secrets would she draw from him? What interest could they 
have, and of what use were such tardy explanations with a man 
doomed to die? 

How little do the simple words, “ Hélas, je n’ai jamais trompé 
personne,” tally with that one damnatory sentence! 

If Mary were an accomplice in the murder, why tell Bothwell 
the repentant words of her husband? words that only render 
their mutual crime more execrable! Why also indulge in the 
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evident pleasure she apparently took in referring to her power 
over Darnley ? 
Further on in her letter she says: 


“Je joue un réle que je hais! N’avez-vous pas envie de rire a 
me voir mentir si bien, tout en mélant la vérité au mensonge?” 


“Where can a woman so vile be found,” asks one writer, “as 
to expect her accomplice to laugh when planning together such 
a crime ?” 

The most important testimony against the Queen was brought 
by a man placed in her service by Bothwell and an active agent 
in the murder. This unfortunate, arrested two years afterwards, 
made two depositions : 

On the goth August, 1669, without being questioned, he 
related spontaneously “all he knew,” taking care to flatter 
Murray, then Regent of Scotland. The following day, corrupted 
by promises of pardon, or, as Robertson suggests, the threat of 
torture, he denounced Mary. This denunciation, however, did 
not save him ; a week later he was hung. 

Bothwell, dying, declared Mary innocent, swearing on his 
soul that he alone was guilty. This confession was sent by the 
King of Denmark to Elizabeth, who, if we are to believe a 
letter of Mary Stuart, suppressed it. The reconciliation of 
Darnley’s mother with Mary, while her husband believed in the 
Queen’s guilt, is another conflicting piece of evidence in Mary’s 
favour. 

But how about the conduct of Mary before and after the 
crime ? 

Before the murder, why this visit to Glasgow, her care and 
apparent solicitude for her husband, unless to prevent his going 
abroad, or to bring him to Edinburgh to arrange divorce pro- 
ceedings ? 

Then, after the murder, why did she appear so indifferent and 
inactive? Why load Bothwell with honours, allow herself to be 
carried off by him; and, a few months after the murder of her 
husband, marry the man who had killed him? Passion, in this 
case, may account for all. 

Emphasis is laid on the fact that Mary caused to be removed 
from the King’s chamber immediately before the murder, a new 
bed with black velvet hangings and a coverlet of marten’s skin, 
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which, it was said, she desired to save from the effects of the 
explosion. She had the bed replaced by an old purple one 
which she usually carried about with her when travelling. It 
may be urged that this was simply a coincidence. Was it 
likely that a woman—a queen—would think of saving a bed 
when it became a question of assassinating her husband! 

Had Mary been indeed a murderess, surely on this and 
on other occasions she would have been more careful of 
appearances ! 

There are historians who depict Mary Stuart as an angel. 
Others make her out a demon. Perhaps the truth may be found 
between these two extremes. 

Whatever her faults, whatever her crime, at least she suffered 
a terrible expiation through the perfidy and cruelty of Elizabeth. 
It is impossible to read, unmoved, of those long dark days of 
captivity, when the unfortunate prisoner, sometimes prostrate 
with despair, burned with hatred of her crafty kinswoman; at 
others, buoyed with the hope of a speedy deliverance, employed 
her hands in working for her donne se@ur. And how very 
charming that work was may be seen by the exquisite couvre- 
pied that lay upon the queen’s bed at Haddon Hall. 

No story in history is more thrilling, pathetically tragic, and 
at the same time more highly sora/, than that of the beautiful, 
erring, and unfortunate, Queen of Scots. All concerned in it 
seem to have been punished in proportion to their faults. 

Darnley, the assassin of Rizzio, died the same death as his 
victims. Bothwell, the murderer of Darnley, languished for 
years a prisoner in Denmark; while Mary herself, after nineteen 
years of captivity, met death on the scaffold, more sure of the 
world’s pity than of its esteem. 

Elizabeth would alone seem to have escaped the law of retri- 
bution. But did she escape? What was her end ? 

See her at the age of seventy-two, crouching on the floor of 
her chamber, refusing to go to bed lest she should fulfil the 
prophecy of dying there. Deferring to name her successor, as 
though she could thus stay the approach of the King of Terrors. 

A miserable death; without grandeur or dignity—a contrast 
indeed to that of her “ good sister,” whom she had slain. 
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Ht Willers-lacMontagne in ’70, 
By JOSEPHINE ERROL. 


Author of “THE DrEaTH DaNcE,” “UNKNowN,” &C. 


PROLOGUE. 


THE rays of the setting sun fell redly on the Rhine, tinging its 
blue waters to a sanguinary hue; it glinted on the vines, it 
glowed on the quaint cottages and hoary old castles, and it 
threw a sort of halo around Gretchen Kappuch and her lover, 
Karl Krauf, and turned the threads of her flaxen hair to living 
gold, and tinged her pale cheeks with a rosy flush, and lingered 
lovingly in the soft depths of her big blue eyes, suspiciously 
bright with the smart of unshed tears, which she bravely kept 
back, lest their falling should pain her beloved; that dear one 
who was about to cross the frontier to join his regiment, which 
was one of those investing Metz under Prince Frederick Charles 
of Prussia, to fight for the Fatherland, win honour and renown, 
or a bloody, nameless grave in alien soil. 

A fine, strapping girl was Gretchen; broad, well-made and 
tall, nearly as tall as her lover—and he was by no means a 
short man—as she leant against his breast and twined her arms 
round his throat, as though she fain would keep him there for 
ever, in the safe haven of her fond embrace, not let him go to 
the seat of war where all was cornage, death and desolation. 

“T am loth to let thee go,” she sighed gently. 

“And I to go, my Gretchen,” he replied, looking down 
tenderly at the fair face on his broad breast ; “ yet when honour 
calls, I must obey.” 

“ Yes, dearest, thou must go ; but should’st thou come back, as 
poor Otto has, it will break my heart,” and she shuddered, for 
seven days agone, her well-loved brother and only relative in the 
whole wide world had returned to the little vine-wreathed 
cottage on the banks of the Rhine, grievously wounded in the 
lungs ! 

At Worth, when the French retreated, Otto Kappuch’s regi- 
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ment had been one of those sent after the flying fugitives, and a 
stray shot had pierced his breast and tumbled him off his horse 
ina heap. His comrades had borne him back to the Prussian 
lines, and after a while, it being seen that for some time he 
would be totally unfit for active service, he was allowed to 
return home to see if he could recruit his health in his native 
village. 

“ Ah, poor Otto!” ejaculated Krauf. “How is he this day, 
better ?” 

“T fear he will never be better,’ replied the girl sadly. “He 
has received his death wound.” 

“Say not so, my beloved,” exclaimed the young man, whose 
grief at leaving the woman he loved was augmented at the 
thought that soon she might be without a protector, lose the sole 
relative she possessed, and at the knowledge that he too might 
soon be lying low, riddled by the bullets from a mitrailleuse, or 
hopelessly by a well-directed shot from the French artillery. 

“It is the truth. He will not recover.” 

“ And he knows it ?” 

“Yes, he knows it. He told me only yesterday that his days 
were numbered.” 

“He is ill and weak, and therefore takes a dismal view of his 
condition,” urged Krauf. 

“Nay, Karl, thou can’st not say Otto takes a dismal view of 
things. Merry he always was, and merry he always will be, till 
death stills his gay laughter, freezes the smile on his lips, dims 
the light in his eyes.” 

“Thou art right. He was ever a merry grig.” 

“And so he is now, though dying.” 

“Art sure?” 

The girl nodded her head. Her heart was too full just then 
for words, and for a while the lovers stood silent, twined in each 
other’s arms. 

“If thou could’st only come with me,” he said at last, with a 
deep sigh. 

“If, Karl, why not?” she cried joyfully. “I am young, strong, 
so strong and active; other women have followed their lovers, 
why not I?” 

“ My dear one, there is Otto, helpless, dependent on thy care, 
and if there were not, think’st thou I would let thee come 
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amongst scenes of horror and carnage, such as would turn thee 
faint and sick?” 

“T have strong nerves, Karl, and were it not for Otto, I tell 
thee candidly that my mind would be to follow thee.” 

“Thou could’st not, love. Thou must wait patiently until I 
return to thee here.” 

“Thou may’st never return,” she wailed, the long pent-up 
tears breaking forth, rolling down her cheeks and falling on their 
clasped hands. 

“TI will, I will, best beloved ; thy love will keep me safe. 
’Twill be a talisman to bear me through the fiercest battle un- 
harmed,” and he caressed her tenderly. 

“If I could think that—” and throwing back her head she 
gazed at his well-loved face earnestly. 

“Thou mayest. I shall think of thee when the fray is 
thickest, and pray to God to spare me to return to thee. All 
will be well, beloved Gretchen.” 

“ But if thou should’st not,” she murmured with bated breath, 
her eyes dilating with fear, her cheeks blanching. “If, instead 
of returning, thou should’st meet death, and find a nameless 


grave, the spot where thou liest, even unknown to me, what then, 
my Karl, what then?” and her arms tightened convulsively 
round his throat, and the big eyes grew dim and misty once 
more. 


“Thou must not have these thoughts, my dear one,” he chided 
gently. “Trust in the goodness of our Heavenly Father, who 
will protect me for thy sake. Think of the happy day of my 
return, and how soon then thou wilt be my bride, of our joy and 
content in all the years that lie before us. Be brave, love, as a 
soldier’s bride should.” 

“T will, Karl,” she said, dashing away the blinding tears with 
her strong, sun-browned hands, almost as strong and sinewy as 
her lover’s. “I will be brave for thy sake, and think only of 
that future which lies before us.” 

“ That is right, that is my brave girl,” and soon after, seeing 
that her endurance was strained to the failing point, after a long, 
long embrace, when lips met lips, with all the clinging ardour 
such a parting as theirs called forth, he gently unclasped 
her twining hands, and, putting her from him, turned and strode 
away in the ruddy glow of the setting sun. 
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Gretchen stood looking after him while she could catch a 
glimpse of his tall figure. When he disappeared from view she 
uttered a heart-piercing shriek, and flinging herself face down- 
wards on the grass wept bitter tears of passionate sorrow and 
regret, writhing in her pain like one in mortal agony. But when 
the violence of her grief had spent itself, she rose, and drawing a 
bucketful of crystal clear water from the well, laved her flushed 
face and swollen eye-lids in it, and smoothing her hair and dis- 
arranged gown, went in to the little vine-clad cottage to minister 
to that twin brother who was so dear to her, next to Karl in her 
heart and love ; and he claimed all her attention in the days that 
followed, and their few neighbours, knowing how serious were his 
wounds, marvelled not a little one evening two or three weeks 
later to see the young Uhlan, dressed in his gay uniform, and 
accoutred as though bound for the seat of war, leave the little 
cottage, and disappear into the gloom of the autumn night. 

When Otto Kappuch joined his regiment, one of those invest- 
ing Metz, his comrades met him with a hearty welcome and 
expressed surprise at his speedy return; but as they were at 
Noiseville, and forts Les Bottes and St. Julien were pitching 
great shells from big guns into the place, and as the whole 
village was within range of the guns of the latter fort, the work 
was rather warm, and so little notice was taken of the returned 
Uhlan, though they were glad enough at that time to welcome to 
their ranks any returned comrade, even when he proved as 
changed and odd as Otto Kappuch did. His comrades swore 
his wounds had changed his whole temperament, and that 
he was no longer the merry grig who had yelled “ Die Wacht 
am Rhein” in such lusty fashion; but a morose sullen fellow, 
who shunned as much as he could the society of his brothers in 
arms, wrapping himself in a mantle of taciturnity not one could 
pierce. Still he was not wanting in bravery, never flinching 
when the bullets whistled and whizzed about his head, and 
always ready to go on any special dangerous mission. Let it be 
what it might, Otto Kappuch would always volunteer, and his 
big blue eyes would flash with a steely gleam as he got himself 
ready for the expedition, though he knew he might never see 
another sun rise, never go back to the little vine-clad cottage 
Am Rhein, where he had first seen the light of day. 
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CHAPTER I. 


IT was in the Autumn of fateful ’70—fateful for the French—that 
I went out to Arlon in Belgium, burning to help the poor fellows 
wounded in the deadly struggle that was going on between two 
mighty powers. My cousin was chief agent abroad for “The 
National Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded in War,” 
and was administering the fund, amounting to about £400,000, 
which the British public, with its usual generosity, had sub- 
scribed for the purpose. The Society’s chief depét was then at 
Arlon, and very busy were all its members, getting off clothing, 
bedding of all kinds, provisions, medical stores, surgical instru- 
ments, brandy, wine and beer. I had my hands full, not an 
instant to spare,and I was not sorry when one day my cousin, 
Captain , came to me and asked me if I would go down 
with some fourgons towards Metz, as the army of 200,000 men, 
under Prince Frederick Charles then investing it, were in want 
of some medical comforts as well as their less fortunate foes. 

Of course, I said “ Yes,’ and early on the morning of the 
following day I climbed up and seated myself beside the driver 
of one of the fourgons, and off we started, leading the van. The 
waggons were strong, heavy affairs, each one drawn by a brace 
of sturdy horses, with a large red cross painted on the side, while 
we flew the Union Jack as an ensign. 

We had no military escort, inasmuch as it was agreed by the 
Governments who signed the German Convention, that all 
persons and things engaged in the service of the sick and 
wounded should have the protection of neutrality during time 
of war. I wore no uniform, only my ordinary clothes, with a 
brassard, having a red cross upon it round my arm. This badge 
also bore the stamp of the Society, and that of some German 
and French authority. 

It was a lovely autumn day, and the gleams of the newly-risen 
sun fell on the still thick leafage of the trees, lighting up their 
glowing tints of russet, purple, crimson, orange and gold, with 
ruddy glow; glinting on the dewdrops that hung sparkling like 
diamonds on every blade of grass as the breeze swept by, stirring 
them with gentle touch, while overhead arched a deep azure sky, 
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flecked here and there with light, fleecy, gossamer-like clouds—a 
sky that was almost Italian in its blueness. 

As we jogged along through the golden dawn, my companion, 
the driver, a Belgian and a merry grig, amused himself by 
singing snatches of national songs, in a curious, somewhat 
guttural fazozs, while I pulled steadily at a rather disreputable- 
looking meerschaum, and gazed persistently ahead to catch a 
glimpse of any fray that might be going on around Metz. 

After driving steadily for about three hours we stopped by 
the roadside to rest and feed the horses, and also to recruit the 
inner man with a little light refreshment which we had brought 
with us. Rather more than a hour passed, then off we started 
again, and four hours later we arrived at the village of Villers- 
la-Montagne, where we were to pass the night. I put up at a 
quaint old-world little hostelry, the Cvotz dOr, in the principal 
street, where I had some excellent potage,an omelette done as 
only a French cook can do them, and a bottle of good wine, old 
I knew from the cobwebs with which the glass was thickly 
encrusted. More than that I could not get. Provisions were 
scarce in the villages anywhere near Metz or in the vicinity of 
the investing army, for the Prussians made forced requisitions on 
the towns and villages within reach of their army, and left the 
unfortunate peaceably disposed French folk and the peasantry 
with woefully little to eat. 

Still I was content, quite so, when | had my old friend the 
meerschaum once more between my lips and lounged in the low, 
dark doorway of mine inn, watching the westering sun tinge all 
the heavens with his ruddy glow, and listening to the boom of 
the heavy guns that came across the valley, and told that the 
forts around Metz were throwing big shells at the enemy’s lines, 
and it seemed strange to see young girls driving home the cows, 
old women spinning quietly at their doors, little children playing 
in the streets, and well-grown lads and men lounging idly about, 
when the enemy, the hated Prussian was so near at hand. As I 
looked at the stalwart young Frenchmen, I could not but 
wonder why they were not in the army, helping to drive the 
invaders out of their country. 

My reflections, however, were dispersed rather suddenly and 
rudely, by shouts, exclamations, and the clatter of horses’ hoofs, 
and looking up in the direction from whence the noise came, I 
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saw a German officer and some thirty or forty Uhlans riding 
down the uneven, stony street at full tilt. 

I guessed their errand at once. They had come on a forced 
requisition. 

The troop pulled up a few yards from me, and the officer 
asked in tolerable French who was the chief man in the village ? 
Half-a-dozen eager yet angry voices answered, and mine host of 
the Croix dOr was fetched out, for it seemed that he was the 
most important personage then in Villers-la- Montagne. 

As he went forward to his interview with the Germans, I saw 
his buxom wife, who was a Pole, and therefore of course hated 
the Prussians with a deadly hate, beckon to Jules, the cadaverous 
and ill-favoured garvcou of the inn, to come to her. 

“How many horses have these miscreants left us?” she 
demanded in French, in low tones, meant only for her servant's 
ears. 

“ There are three in the stable at the present minute, madame,” 
he replied in the same tongue. 

“Which are they?” 

“ Cerise, Loeson d’or, and Falette.” 

“ Which is the swiftest of the three ?’’ she queried. 

“Falette, madame, she is the youngest.” 

“ How long would it take thee to reach Longwy on her ?” 

“Not long,” he replied, a sudden light leaping in his dark eyes 
and burning there luridly, as he cast a murderous glance at the 
officer and his Uhlans outside, conversing with his master. “She 
is fresh. She will go swiftly.” 

“Saddle her then,” ordered the woman. “Steal out quietly. 
Thou knowest the shortest way to the fort. Do not spare 
Falette. They have plenty ¢here for them,” she concluded 
grimly, with a scarcely perceptible gesture towards the German 
soldiers. 

“TI understand,” he replied with a sardonic grin, “our /viends 
the Prussians want supplies. Well, we will supply them liberally 
from—Longwy,” and turning, he went out to the back of the 
premises, and presently I heard the stealthy tread of a man, and 
the louder ring of a horse’s hoofs on the stones, a noise drowned 
by the hubbub without, and which did not reach the Uhlan’s 
ears. 


I was just a little mystified at this conversation between my 
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hostess and the garcou, for 1 knew Longwy was a fort still in the 
possession of the French,and I wondered at the man’s suggestion 
to supply their enemies from there. But, supposing that they 
wished to keep some food and forage in the village for themselves 
and were going to try and induce the soldiers at Longwy to let 
them have something they might give the requisitioning party, 
I did not give it another thought, but went out to see and hear 
what was going on between mince host of the Cvoix d'Or and the 
Prussian officer. 








CHAPTER IL. 


HE was a good-looking young fellow, sat his horse as though 
he was part of him, and his blue uniform, with its gay yellow 
facings, became him well, set off his broad shoulders and deep 
chest, and his peaked cap shaded a pair of frank blue eyes, keen 
as an eagle’s. His men were a soldierly, likely-looking troop. 
Big, brawny fellows, with sunbrowned, determined faces, and that 
smart, capable look all the Prussian regiments have. 

He was interrogating Jules Deriveau, as I learnt the landlord 
of the Croix @Or was called, as to the different people likely to 
provide the food and forage he required. 

“Corn?” he queried briefly. 

“Simon le Coeur.” 

“Who else ?” 

“Paul Fébre.” 

“Who else? Come my man, out with it. Forage I have 
come for and forage I will have, so it is no use trying to conceal 
the names of those who have it to sell. Remember we buy, 
we do not take your things without payment. You will receive 
the value of your grain when the war is over.” 

“Humph!” growled Deriveau, with a scowl at his interlocutor, 
looking as though he would have liked to fly at his throat. 
Nevertheless he rapped out a string of names, men likely to have 
what was wanted, for every man of the troop held his lance in 
hand ready to use it if necessary. 

“ Now bread?” 

“Victor Stilé, Jacques Rouvré.” 

“Hay?” And so on went the officer, and when he had a list 
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of names, he reined back his horse a little and shouted out, 
“Simon le Coeur.” 

The person to whom that name belonged, shuffled out from 
the crowd of angry, gaping Frenchmen, and being questioned, 
owned to possessing some corn, which he was briefly ordered to 
bring in bags at once. When he went off, Paul Febré was 
summoned, the Uhlan going through the list until, when he got 
to the last name, there was Simon le Coeur back once more 
before the Uhlan, with a big sack-like bag of corn in either hand. 

“What do you value it at ?” asked the officer. Simon named 
so many francs, the Prussian turned it into thalers, wrote it 
down in his note-book, tore out the leaf and gave it to Simon. 
This performance he repeated with cach one who brought food 
or forage, until there was quite a goodly heap of bags and 
bundles lying in the road near them, as much as he and his 
Uhlans could carry off, and they began fastening the bags to 
their saddles, for the requisition had occupied a considerable 
time. While they were thus occupied a trooper who had been 
stationed to keep a look out at that end of the village furthest 
away from Metz, came galloping furiously along crying : 

“The French are coming with field guns—Away ! away !” 

In the twinkling of an eye every Uhlan was in his saddle, the 
reins gathered up, going as hard as he could, one or two of the 
more daring snatching up a bag as they mounted; but the 
greater part of the requisitioned things were left in a heap by the 
roadside. 

Away they tore, riding like fury, their horses’ hoofs raising a 
perfect cloud of white dust, towards Metz, the young officer 
leading, urging his men on to ride as fast as they could. They 
were clear of Villers-la-Montagne, a turn of the road hid them 
from sight, when down the road from Longwy, two field-pieces 
thundered, each drawn by six horses, and manned by the full 
complement of men, while several officers and more artillerymen 
rode alongside and behind, their blue uniforms looking indistinct 
and blurry in the waning light of the autumn day. They passed 
through the village like a flash of lightning; maddened with 
defeat, full of hatred and bitterness, they lusted for the blood of 
the invaders. 

“The work will be warm,” remarked Earle, a man who had 
come down from Arlon with the fourgons. : 
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“Yes, we may be wanted,” I suggested. 
“True, Lancross (the doctor with us) had better bring some 
lint and splints,” and giving some directions to one of the 
members of the society, he called out, “ Come along, Vere,” and 
began running like mad along the road leading to Metz, while I, 
seized with a sudden desire to see some of the horrors of war, 
began running too. 

When we got round the curve we could see the Uhlans in the 
distance going as hard as they could, for the road ran perfectly 
straight for a couple of miles, and the moon was riding up on the 
crest of a star-gemmed purple cloud, making it light as day, and 
nearer the French artillerymen, who had stopped and were 
hastily unharnessing the horses from the nine-pounders. They 
unlimbered the guns, swung them round, an officer calculated 
the distance, a gunner cut the fuse. There was a puff of white 
smoke, a boom. A shrapnel-shell went hurtling through the air 
after the flying Prussians, burst, scattered. Four saddles were 
emptied, then one horse fell, while the other riderless steeds 
went galloping after their companions. The French, not to be 
cheated of a full revenge on their hated enemies, loaded and 
fired again. But wecould not see if much mischief was done, the 
Uhlans had gone on too far. 

Then arose a lively discussion amongst the Frenchmen. 
Some were for going on, and doing further damage, others 
recommended caution, saying the Prussians had now obtained 
too long a start to be hurt much, while to go on further would 
be unwise, as they might at any minute fall in with some of the 
Red Prince’s army, who would avenge their comrades’ fate 
terribly. So they remained there while the landlord of the 
Croix @ Or, the garcon, Lancross, myself and some others went 
on to where the Uhlans had fallen. Three lay still, one just 
near his horse, the fourth I saw move his hand as we came up. 
In a moment I was at his side. He wasa mere youth, with a 
smooth comely face, comely, even though the shadow of death 
was stealing across it, and close-cropped flaxen hair. I lifted 
him very gently, and pillowed the heavy head on my shoulder, 
though the blood was gushing in streams from a terrible wound 
the shrapnel had torn in his back. 

The languid eyes opened and gazed up at me for a moment. 
Such a look! Full of the most awful anguish and despair! 
27" 
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Thena shiver ran through his whole frame, his eyes strained 
outwards as though they would burst from their sockets, a bloody 
foam rose to the lips that were vainly trying to shape some 
word, his form seemed to stretch out, he groaned terribly and then 
collapsed. 

“Lancross,” I cried quickly. “Come here. Can you do 
anything for this poor boy?” 

The doctor came at once, and with one glance at the young 
ghastly face, exclaimed with professional brevity: “ Nothing. 
He is dead.” Nevertheless he unbuttoned the gaily-faced tunic 
and threw it open and the ensanguined shirt, crying as he did 
so: “My God! A woman!” * 

It was but too true. 

One glance at the snowy throat and breast was enough to 
show me that the poor creature who had died in my arms a 
couple of minutes before was a woman. 

I laid the body down gently, and with a last look at the pale 
countenance, which assumed a tranquil expression in death, I 
walked away. 

I could not stay to see the body stripped and buried in the 
shallow hole, which the French peasants had dug by the way- 
side, where her companions were already lying, and as I walked 
slowly back to Villers-la-Montagne, I speculated endlessly as to 
what queer freak of fortune could have brought that poor girl 
into such a position, to meet such a fate. 

Many were the curious and dreadful sights I saw while with 
the Aid Society in ’70, but never one that impressed me so 
painfully as the death of that German maiden at Villers-la- 
Montagne. 

The Prussians were not slow in profiting by the lesson then 
taught them by the loss of their men, for on the next occasion 
that they made a forced requisition on a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Longwy, they compelled the whole of the in- 
habitants to come out and bivouac with them in a large open 
field until daybreak,so as to prevent anyone again stealing 
away to that fort and getting them treated to another taste of 
the qualities of their nine-pounders. 


* This is a true story. The incident really occurred during the Franco-Prussian War. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
HER BEST FRIEND. 


MANy weeks had gone by since Jennie had been installed at 
Dunstable as Lord Leftbury’s daughter. 

That she was his daughter, had been proved beyond all doubt. 
Many people wondered very much that Lord Leftbury’s deep 
devotion to Mary should so quickly and readily have been swept 
aside by a devotion to Jennie which apparently was even deeper 
still. That that fo.mer love of his had been slain at a blow, they 
failed to understand, just as they had failed to understand in 
former days the nature of that love itself. That the blow 
levelled at it had been a heavy one, everybody knew of course; 
but how heavy, not a living soul even suspected, except Lady 
Constance Bleak, Doctor Sleek, and himself. 

He never said a word to anyone upon the subject; and he 
silenced Aunt Elizabeth by a glance if she tried to speak; so 
nobody ever knew how bitter was the hatred that old love of his 
had turned to, when he discovered that the object of it had not 
only usurped the place of his only child, but had done it 
knowingly. 

Lord Leftbury’s devotion to his supposed daughter had been 
built upon the foundation of a far deeper love for his daughter’s 
mother. That older, deeper love of his had known no bounds; 
and although it was more than eighteen years since the late 
Lady Leftbury’s death, that same old love, untouched by time, 
still occupied an indisputable first place in Lord Leftbury’s 
heart. It had blinded him to Mary’s faults; silenced the voice 
of his better judgment, when that better judgment had sug- 
gested that she was not quite such a perfect being as he might 
have wished ; and influenced, almost more than he knew, his 
conduct towards the daughter who, unlike his wife. as any 
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woman could be unlike another, was, he believed, nevertheless 
his wife’s child. 

She had been all that had been left to him of the past. He 
would have done anything in the world for her. He would have 
condoned almost any fault, and might even have so far put him- 
self and his own interests aside as to have pardoned her for 
marrying young Atherton. That would have been hard, very 
hard, because it would have affected Dunstable and the Dun- 
stable interests; but he might have done even that—for her 
mother’s sake. What he could not pardon was the manner in 
which she had deceived him. She had deliberately deceived 
him and lied to him; and he could not forgive that, even for the 
sake of the wife whose own conduct had been as honourable and 
straightforward as his own, and who, had she lived, would have 
pardoned that deceit and those lies no whit more readily than 
he could do himself. 

No! he could not have forgiven that! How much less could 
he forgive her for that older deception, that usurpation of his 
daughter’s place, that suppression of the knowledge that she 
was not his daughter at all? How much less could he forgive 
her for keeping him in ignorance of the true state of affairs? 

That may be imagined. 

It was bitter to him, very bitter indeed, that for eighteen years 
he had unknowingly bestowed everything he had it in his power 
to bestow upon the wrong woman. Bitter indeed to know that 
for eighteen years the daughter of Jane Grant had been tenderly 
cared for at Dunstable, while his Helen’s child had been looked 
upon in her childhood as an interloper, and then discarded and 
sent to his gamekeeper’s cottage to be brought up there as best 
she might, and as such children are brought up. 

That had been bitter enough; but it was the remembrance of 
those six months during which Mary, had she willed it, could 
have remedied the evil, which he found more bitter still. 

Terrible as the mistake had been, and deeply as it had person- 
ally affected him, he was far too just a man to have visited un- 
just displeasure upon Mary, because she had unknowingly 
occupied a wrong place. No! In his inmost heart he might 
have felt that he owed her a grudge for it; but he would never 
have permitted her to suspect it. He would assuredly have 
sympathized with her for the loss of that position which 
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Fate had placed her in for so many years, to take away from 
her at last. He would have sympathized—and done it in a 
material, practical manner. 

Assuredly. Had it not been for those last six months. As it 
was there was no sympathy at all, material or otherwise. He 
knew that in this also she had lied to him, had willingly 
deceived; and it was hardly likely that the man, to whom 
deceit in any shape or form was an unpardonable sin, would con- 
done such an extremely grave and unpardonable deceit as this. 

Mary had indeed, with her own hands severed for ever the 
last links of Lord Leftbury’s regard. And bitterly she now 
blamed herself, not for having deceived the man who had for 
years treated her as a daughter, but for having so bungled in 
her way of doing it that her deceit had been found out. 

She saw it all very clearly now, of course. How easy it would 
have been to have concealed the fact that she had ever dis- 
covered the truth, and to have appeared totally free from blame 
in the matter. If only she had not made that fatal mistake! If 
only she had feigned complete ignorance about that scar! 

She had not been married long before she discovered what a 
great mistake her marriage had been. The discovery would 
have completely crushed many women, but it did not crush 
Mary. Her lack of heart and feeling stood her in good stead. 
Tom’s open disgust at the turn affairs had taken rather amused 
her at first than otherwise ; she was quite clever enough to see 
why he had married her, and she felt a sort of triumphant satis- 
faction, that while trying to make a tool of her he should have 
been rewarded by the proverbial fate of fools himself. 

That he should have married her for the sake of her fortune 
and position, naturally annoyed her extremely ; but she was one 
of those women to whom revenge is especially sweet, and in her 
revenge she found a balm that, during those early days, in the 
first flush of her indignation, soothed her ruffled feelings very 
considerably. 

The Athertons were most unpleasant, too, now that it was 
known that she was a nobody; and they displayed their un- 
pleasantness in a manner characteristic of their class, in a coarse, 
vulgar, petty way, sadly lacking in refinement. But for the 
Athertons she cared not a whit. She curled her lips disdain- 
fully, and cast supercilious glances at them, one and all. She 
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might herself be a nobody, but she had lived for eighteen years 
amongst people of a very different calibre; and she found an 
especial pleasure in letting her new relatives know it. 

She told herself that Tom’s indifference, and the Athertons’ 
anger could be borne. She was very well able to take care of 
herself, and she would soon teach Master Tom that for his own 
sake it would be prudent to be civil. But there was one thing 
which really was unbearable. She had discovered that she had 
married a poor man! That, at his father’s death, instead of 
being millionaires they would be paupers ! 

And this fact to Mary was far more bitter than all the rest. 
She could have hardened herself sufficiently to bear all the rest 
with stolid indifference ; but not this; not poverty! Anything 
but this very poverty with which she now stood face to face. 

Disgrace also stood facing her ; but for that she cared much 
less. It stood facing her certainly ; but she was not certain yet 
that it would do so openly. Doctor Sleek and Lord Leftbury, 
she knew, must know the truth; but that it had never reached 
Tom’s ears was certain; nor yet the Athertons’; and she was 
already beginning to hope that it might never do so. Lord 
Leftbury was no doubt furious with her; but she knew him 
well enough to know that even in his fury he was too true a 
gentleman to spread broadcast the story of her disgrace. She 
grew more hopeful every day, as it passed, that on the subject of 
that scar he not only was keeping silent himself, but had laid 
strict injunctions upon Doctor Sleek to do the same. 

Had it not been so she would assuredly have been cut by 
the county, and as it was she was not cut by it. Her marriage, 
beyond all doubt had been a shock to it, but on the whole, 
knowing nothing of the ins and outs of the case, the county 
rather took her part than otherwise. It considered Lord Left- 
bury was treating her badly. It seemed to those who only knew 
the outline of the case, that Fate had dealt unkindly towards her, 
and that Lord Leftbury might have done something to lessen, in 
some small degree, the blow which the loss of her position and 
everything she had until recently possessed, must have been to 
her. That he should so bitterly resent her marriage, since she 
was not his daughter and only the child of his nurse, nobody 
could quite understand ; considering the circumstances she had 
done well for herself, and even his best friends gave it as. their 
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opinion that Lord Leftbury ought to have seen that this was so, 
and to be thankful she had so satisfactorily removed all respon- 
sibility off his shoulders as regarded her future. 

Amongst the friends who thought thus was his sister Elizabeth. 
She could not understand his conduct at all. She had really 
loved Mary very truly herself, and the fact that she was not her 
niece had not altered her feelings in any way towards her. Even 
to Aunt Elizabeth, Lord Leftbury never revealed the true state 
of affairs; and Aunt Elizabeth, who in old days had always 
been jealous of his love for Mary, and Mary’s apparent love for 
him, now took his conduct towards her very deeply to heart 
indeed, and hardened her heart resolutely against Jennie. 

She never said very much to her brother on the subject, but, 
as he was well aware, ever since Jennic’s arrival at the Castle a 
‘breach, that grew daily wider, had sprung up between them, 

He resented it. Resented still more her attitude towards 
Jennie ; and the extreme good-temper and gentle consideration 
which Jennie ever displayed, her deep anxiety’ to win the old 
lady’s approval, and her whole bearing towards her, won from 
her father golden opinions. 

It was quite beyond him to understand why Aunt Elizabeth 
should now so obstinately take up the cause of a woman with 
whom she had never apparently had an idea in common, whom 
she had in the past taken a keen delight in snubbing, and who 
had always treated her in a cool, uncourteous manner, sadly 
lacking both in consideration and respect. And equally difficult 
to understand did he find her coldness towards Jennie, with her 
winning manners and pretty, affectionate little ways. 

As a matter of fact, those same winning manners and affec- 
tionate ways of Jennie irritated Aunt Elizabeth as Mary’s abrupt 
discourtesy had never done. She was one of those women who 
love best those who treat them the worst. She was, and ever 
had been, Mary’s best friend. 

And, although Mary had never known it, the day was not far 
off when she would have substantial proof of it; and let it be 
said in her favour, when that day came, Mary felt a little ashamed 
of her conduct towards the poor old lady in the past, and told 
herself that could it all come over again she would act very 
differently. 

How many times in our lives have we all thought that, too late? 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
“Oe WISHES 1T.°*" 


Miss DUNSTABLE went out driving one afternoon early in the 
following April alone, Jennie had offered to accompany her, 
but her offer had been refused. Such offers on Jennie’s part 
generally were refused, so in that there was nothing very re- 
markable. 

The thing that was rather remarkable about that drive of Miss 
Dunstable’s was the direction which it took. Not that she had not 
a perfect right to take any direction she liked. The carriage she 
drove in was her own, the horses which drew it were her own, 
and the coachman who drove her and the footman on the box 
had been in her especial service for many years. No; it was not 
that she had not a right to take any direction she chose; but 
because she had never driven through the Selwick gates since 
the Athertons had bought the place, and because it was a well- 
known fact that a feud existed between Lord Leftbury and the 
woman jwho was now staying as a guest within the walls of 
Selwick Park. 

When he received his mistress’s orders to drive to Selwick, 
her old coachman felt not a little surprised. She had always 
appeared to himto be sucha timid, retiring old lady, and the 
course which she was now adopting in direct opposition to Lord 
Leftbury’s wishes, struck him as being a very bold and daring 
one. He was an old man; but he had yet to learn that some- 
times the most timid people do the boldest, most courageous 
actions. 

Arrived at Selwick, Miss Dunstable enquired if Mrs. Atherton 
was at home. No one knew that she gave a sigh of relief when 
she was informed that Mrs. and the Miss Athertons were out 
driving, but that Mrs. Thomas Atherton was at home alone. In 
spite of her enquiry for the elder lady, it must have been very 
well known at Selwick that it was Mrs. Thomas Atherton whom 
Miss Dunstable wished to see. 

She was ushered into a gorgeous room on the left-hand side of 
the broad corridor which led out of the hall. It was the room 
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which in Squire Selwick’s time had been the drawing-room. It 
was the drawing-room still ; but so changed since those by-gone 
days that Miss Dunstable could hardly believe it was the 
same. 

It was very gorgeous; and that was the only remark that 
could have been made about it. The walls and hangings were 
draped in a dull, rich, golden-tinted satin. There were some 
good pictures, and some undeniably good old china ; many huge 
palm trees, and a profusion of hot-house plants. There were 
Eastern screens, Kakimonas’ reed curtains, and phoolkaris ; 
and, one and all, they had been arranged there by the hand of 
some upholsterer. It might have been made into a really com- 
fortable, pretty room, but as it was, it just escaped being vulgar 
and certainly was not artistic. 

After one amazed glance at it, Miss Dunstable never bestowed a 
second thought upon the Athertons’ drawing-room however. Like 
most other old ladies, the first thing she looked for amongst our 
modern fallals was a high, stiff-backed chair. Having discovered 
one in a distant corner, by aid of her pince-nes, she pointed to 
it with the old-fashioned walking-stick without which she was 
never seen. A footman, in array no whit less gorgeous than the 
room, brought it forward, and under her directions placed it at 
some distance from the fire, almost in the centre of the room. 

With a little sigh of relief Miss Dunstable sat down on it, 
and then waited with an ever watchful eye for the door to open, 
and the sight of her dear Mary to rejoice her eyes once more. 

She had not long to wait. Before many minutes had passed 
she stood face to face with young Mrs. Atherton, both her hands 
clasping hers, and her little, wrinkled old face held up to receive 
the kisses which that young woman was not so unwilling as she 
would have been in olden days to bestow upon it. 

“ My dear, dear Mary,” she murmured in a low, agitated tone. 
“Dear, dear child, how glad I am to see you again!” 

This greeting took Mrs. Atherton, as we must now call her, 
rather by surprise. She was not prepared for such an exhibition 
of affection from a woman whom, in the past, she had treated far 
from well, and who on her part had seemed to take an 
especial delight in contradicting her, and opposing her wishes. 

But, if surprised, young Mrs. Atherton was far too worldly- 
wise to show it. She stood upon very different ground now-a- 
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days to that which she had occupied in the past, and Miss Dun- 
stable’s friendship was now a thing to be encouraged. 

“Tt is very kind of you to say so, Miss Dunstable,” she replied 
in a tone of voice duly modulated to suit the occasion. “ Very 
kind indeed. I need not say that I too am glad.” 

“* Miss Dunstable’! Oh, Mary! since when have I ceased to 
be Aunt Elizabeth ?” exclaimed the old lady pathetically, as she 
spoke gently patting the large, white, bejewelled hand she held 
in hers. 

A cloud swept over Mary Atherton’s face. “Since the day I 
ceased to be your brother’s daughter,” she replied, in a tone 
which this time really told of mental agitation. 

“Ah!” murmured Aunt Elizabeth sadly. “He has behaved 
cruelly, cruelly, Mary! I never knew until now how little heart 
he had. It never used to seem as if he was so devoid of feeling, 
in the old days, did it, Mary? And yet, to cast you off like this. 
For no fault—no fault of yours, dear!” 

Young Mrs. Atherton drew a long, deep breath. So Lord 
Leftbury ad kept her secret. Not even his own sister knew it. 

She gently drew her hand away from Miss Dunstable’s grasp, 
and deposited the old lady carefully in the high-backed chair 
upon which she had been sitting when she entered the room. 
Then she drew an arm-chair for herself close to it, and seating 
herself in it, looked up, with an expression of pain in her fine 
dark eyes, straight into her face. The expression was not 
badly done, and it went straight where it was intended to go, to 
the warmest, softest place in old Aunt Elizabeth’s heart. 

“Not exactly my fault, perhaps, dear Aunt Elizabeth,” she 
replied gently. “ But you see it was so hard upon poor Jennie. 
And she was his daughter all the time! Oh, of course, he must 
have felt it all very deeply, very deeply indeed! It is but 
natural—could not be otherwise.” 

Miss Dunstable’s lips drew together in an ominous manner. 
“TI know nothing about its being natural,” she said, in a hard 
tone. “ But I do know that it is unjust, cruelly unjust. That is 
enough for me! All I care to know about it.” 

Mary sighed. ~“ It was not my fault,” she said, in a wonder- 
fully subdued, humble tone. “I “ave felt it a little, I must 
grant. I was so very fond of him—of Dunstable—of you all.” 
“T know! I know!” murmured the poor, deluded old lady. 
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“But you are not forsaken quite, dear one, remember that. 
You will always be first with Aunt Elizabeth — always, my 
dear.” 

Mary said nothing. She leant forward and laid her hand 
upon Miss Dunstable’s. It was one of those occasions when 
silence was golden, as young Mrs. Atherton knew very well. 

“Tell me you are happy, dear, in this new life of yours? Let 
me have that thought to comfort me,” continued Aunt Elizabeth, 
in a low tone, after a long, expressive pause. 

“ Happy !” repeated Mary in a hard, set tone. “ Ah, Aunt 
Elizabeth, if only I had taken your advice.” 

“My dear, dear Mary!” exclaimed the old lady, aghast. 
“Do not tell me that you have made a mistake—that these 
people do not treat you well?” 

A very peculiar expression came into Mrs. Thomas Atherton’s 
eyes, but they were downcast and shaded by their heavy black 
lashes, so Miss Dunstable could not see them, nor the expression 
in them. 

“They believed me to be an heiress, you see,” she replied 
drily. “It made a considerable difference when they found that 
I was not.” 

“But they are rich, fabulously rich!” protested Aunt Elizabeth. 
“T have always understood that their wealth is untold. That 
they are millionaires.” 

lor several seconds Mary made no reply. She was looking 
into the fire, thinking deeply. As a matter of fact she had been 
very short of pocket-money ever since her marriage, and she was 
conscious of the existence of a good many bills, which she did 
not quite know how she was going to pay. Of Tom and his 
money matters she had gathered a very fair insight. In his 
disgust at the turn affairs had taken, he had not hesitated to 
make things pretty clear to his young wife, and that he was in 
a bad way she was well aware, and had no doubt. The know- 
ledge had been an exceedingly bitter pill for young Mrs. 
Atherton to swallow, and she was now asking herself whether it 
would not be even more bitter if she disclosed the fact of its 
existence to old Miss Dunstable. She would have preferred 
greatly to be, as she had intended to be when she married Tom 
Atherton, the wife of a millionaire, and to have been able to pose 
as the wife of a millionaire to the Dunstables would not have been 
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the part of the business which would have afforded her the least 
satisfaction. 

But, and it was a very big but, there was another side of the 
question. By being humble, instead of ostentatious, there might 
possibly be avery great personal gain. 

“They may be so,” she replied ina low tone. “But I know 
that Iam not. I have nothing, Aunt Elizabeth, nothing! Not 
a penny in the world!” 

“ Disgraceful! Horrible!” exclaimed Miss Dunstable. “My 
poor, poor child! And when my brother ought to have made 
you independent of these people, too! My poor, poor child! 
But your husband? Does not he know? Have you asked him 
to give you what you require ?” 

“Asked him!” exclaimed Mary, who had asked very often 
with the result of being sworn at for it. “No! I could never 
do that, Aunt Elizabeth. Never! I have been a disappoint- 
ment to him, and I know it; and the subject of money is 
hateful to me in consequence. No! / can never asf, it will be 
bad enough to have to accept it, if it is ever offered.” 

“ My dear child,’ moaned Miss Dunstable. “ My poor Mary,” 
and then for several minutes she said nothing more, only 
closely held the hand which still rested in her own, and thought 
deeply. She had never believed Mary to be capable of feeling 
anything very deeply ; and now Mary’s highly dramatic air and 
speech had altered her opinion completely. Never had the 
girl seemed nearer to her or dearer to her ; she told herself that 
she had quite misunderstood her in the past, and that her own 
want of sympathy had been the cause of it. 

Mary noted the impression her words had made, and wisely 
remaincd silent. 

“My poor, dear Mary,” murmured the old lady again, in 
accents of deepest sympathy. 

“How kind you are, dear Aunt Elizabeth,” was the gently 
given reply. “But do not be so troubled about it. I must fight 
my own troubles now, only you won't forsake me, will you, 
Aunt Elizabeth? It will make things so much easier and 
happier if I can still feel I have your love and friendship.” 

“And that you may always depend upon, dear,” said Aunt 
Elizabeth, with a curious little break in her voice. “ Always, 
dear.” Then for a second or two again she paused. “I had 
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not meant to say anything about it to-day, Mary,” she continued 
presently ; “ because I feared to wound your feelings. But now 
that you have spoken so frankly to me, dear child, I no longer 
hesitate to tell you what isin my mind. It has been there for 
many weeks. As you know, I am arich woman. My dear mother 
was an heiress, and when she died she left her fortune to her 
daughters, my two sisters and me. We have, as you are 
probably aware, each £3,000 a year, entirely our own.” 

The colour had risen on Mary’s face considerably. She bent 
her head, and said quietly : 

“So I always understood, Aunt Elizabeth.” 

“Well, my dear, I do not intend to live any longer at Dun- 
stable. My brother’s daughter is a stranger to me, and I am too 
old to suit myself to strange faces and strange ways.” 

Mary looked up quickly ; she was genuinely surprised. 

“ But Jennie is not a stranger, Aunt Elizabeth,” she murmured, 
in a tone that she strove in vain to keep from sounding trium- 
phant and well pleased. 

“T have known her too long as the step-daughter of my 
brother’s gamekeeper to find it easy to accept her as my 
niece,” replied the old lady stiffly. “My brother can act as he 
likes in the matter; but my actions are ruled only by myself. 
In the future our paths must lie apart.” 

And then after she had spoken, old Miss Dunstable looked 
terribly distressed, and wished much that she had left her 
speech unsaid. Its extreme injustice did not strike her; but 
she saw very clearly that in speaking thus of her brother’s game- 
keeper’s step-daughter she had committed a détise. 

That she should have done so did not affect young Mrs. 
Atherton’s feelings at all. Like a woman of the world, she 
wisely passed the matter quietly over. 

“But Jennie is so charming, Aunt Elizabeth ?” she expostu- 
lated gently. “She rea//y is! Everything that is charming and 
good.” 

“So she may be, Mary,” agreed Miss Dunstable, who was 
much struck by the fact that Mary should thus take up 
Jennie’s cause. “ But as I said, Iam an old woman, and old 
women do not take kindly to new ideas. I prefer to live my 
own life apart. I shall find a home of my own in London, 
where in my heart of hearts I have always had a wish to live. 
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But I shall not require £3,000 a year in London, Mary, any 
more than I require it here, and if you will allow me to do so, 
I wish to make you a little yearly allowance of a third of it.” 

“Oh, Aunt Elizabeth! But I cannot! I really cannot!” 
began Mary, in a highly agitated manner. 

“Yes, my dear, you can,” was the firm, affectionate reply. 
“You must not hurt a poor old woman’s feelings by refusing 
to comply with her wishes. I consider my brother has behaved 
very badly to you, and unless you permit me to compensate 
you in asmall measure for his conduct I shall never know a 
moment’s peace again.” 

And it need hardly be said, that after a fine display of 
emotion, and many protests, Mrs. Atherton ended by grasping 
such a good offer. Nor did Miss Dunstable’s suggestion that 
she should keep the subject entirely secret and let it be known 
only to themselves meet with any opposition. It was a sugges- 
tion that found much favour in Mary’s sight, and which suited 
her admirably. 

It was not until she was on the point of leaving, that Aunt 
Elizabeth suddenly remembered that a report had lately reached 
her ears which had distressed her considerably. 

“ My dear,” she said nervously. “Is it true that you are going 
to ride in this steeplechase next week? I most sincerely hope 
not.” 

Mary had every wish to keep in the old lady’s good graces. 
£1,000 a year had made her feel very affectionately towards 
her, and the hope of some day possessing the whole of Miss 
Dunstable’s fortune had, through sundry little hints from that 
lady, been called up within her breast. On the other hand, it 
certainly was true that she was going to ride in this steeplechase 
of Lady Vi’s, which had been so long talked of, and was now 
really coming off at last; and she had no intention whatever 
of giving it up. She had never given up anything in her life 
which she wished to do, and it was characteristic of her that 
she should risk a great future loss for the sake of a small 
present gain. All the same, conscious that there was much at 
stake, Mary Atherton determined to act as diplomatically as 
possible. 

“Yes, it is true,” she confessed, in a regretful, apologetic 
tone. “You see I promised Vi long ago that I would ride in 
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it, if it ever came off. Ido not think I thought that it ever 
would come off in those days, and I was young and foolish 
then.” 

“Give it up, Mary! Give it up! I cannot bear the idea of 
your doing it! How the Desboroughs can allow that girl to do 
it is more than I can understand. Do not you ride in it, my 
dear. Give it up!” protested Aunt Elizabeth eagerly. 

Mary, looking deeply distressed, slowly shook her head. 

“T wish I could, Aunt Elizabeth,” she said. “But it is im- 
possible. Tom’s heart is set upon my doing it, unfortunately. 
He wishes me to ride in it, and—and I must do it, Aunt 
Elizabeth, I fear.” 

Miss Dunstable sadly shook her head. 

“Tf that is so, dear Mary,” she replied gently. “I will say 
no more.” 


_— 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE LADIES’ STEEPLECHASE. 


Mary, when she told old Miss Dunstable that Tom Atherton 
wished her to ride in the forthcoming ladies’ steeplechase, for 
once in her life spoke the truth. As she had said, his heart was 
set upon it. 

Although utterly disgusted by the result of his matrimonial 
venture, he had not quite given up all interest in life as yet. He 
was not exactly in love with his young wife; she had dis- 
appointed him too much from a monetary point of view to 
permit that, and then the fact that instead of being Lord 
Leftbury’s daughter, she was less well-born than himself, had 
been a very bitter and terrible blow indeed. It had taken a 
good deal of the “gilt off the gingerbread” had that discovery, 
and Mary in his eyes no longer appeared so fascinating as she 
had seemed a short time ago; but, nevertheless, she was an un- 
commonly handsome, finely-built young woman, and she had 
some extremely desirable friends. His grand coup had been a 
complete and terrible failure. Ruin stared him in the face; but 
as long as his father lived he felt that it might possibly be kept at 
arm’s length; and in the meantime there was nothing for it but 
to make the best of a very unfortunate business, and to accept 
such goods as the gods chose to offer him. 


28 
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Not the least amongst these was the friendship which the Earl 
of Morescliffe’s daughter still kept up warmly with his wife; and 
when that young lady wrote to say that she hoped that Mary 
would. be able to come to Muddleton to ride in that long talked- 
of steeplechase of hers, which was really to take place at last on 
the 12th of April that Spring, Tom never hesitated about ‘the 
matter at all. He wrote to inform his mother that he should 
pay them a visit at Selwick early in the month, and left no 
stone unturned in his endeavours to procure Mary a suitable and 
likely mount. 

Had _ he but had his own way in this, it might, and probably 
would, have made a very considerable difference in the whole 
course of his future life. 

It is true that young Atherton had never ridden in a steeple- 
chase himself, but that he had a very fair knowledge of horse- 
flesh is certain, and the probabilities are that, had the selection 
of his wife’s mount been left in his hands, she would have had a 
good horse to ride, and, at any rate, a fairly safe mount. 

But none of the horses he wished to purchase for her suited 
Mary Atherton. She had no belief in his knowledge in a matter 
which, as she told him bluntly, he had had no experience in. That 
she had even less experience in the subject herself never seemed 
to enter her head, and when Tom mildly ventured to suggest 
that her own experience could not be very great, she merely cast 
an amused glance at him, and permitted her lips to form them- 
selves into a supercilious curve. In her own opinion (and her 
own opinion had always been the only one in which she had ever 
placed any faith) there was no subject under the sun in which 
she was not thoroughly well-versed. That she, with her vast 
knowledge of horses and their management, should not be able 
to choose her own mount in a steeplechase was an idea little 
short of being ridiculous. 

So in spite of Tom’s endeavours to find a really suitable 
mount likely to please her, none of them did please her, and 
Mary chose her own mount, as she had fully intended to do from 
the first. 

Now, as it happened, the mount she chose did not please Tom 
Atherton at all. That the horse could gallop he was perfectly 
aware, and that it could jump was an equally certain fact; but 
in Tom’s opinion it was a wholly unfit mount for Mary. 
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To begin with, although he dared not tell her so in so many 
words, it was his opinion that she could not ride it; and under 
any circumstances it was the very last mount which he would 
have picked out as likely to run straight and win a steeple- 
chase. 

A few weeks after their marriage Lord Leftbury had sent all 
Mary’s hunters up to Tattersall’s. Mary, hearing that they were 
to be sold there, had sent Tom off on the day of their sale with 
strict injunctions to buy Gingerbread. The price he went for 
was not to be considered ; the horse was to be bought. 

At that time it was as yet unknown that she was not. Lord 
Leftbury’s daughter and heiress. Tom was very much im- 
pressed by the lucky stroke of business he had done, and fully 
inclined to be in love with her. He went to Tattersall’s and 
bought the horse, for a price considerably beneath its value. 

And it was Gingerbread, and no other horse, which Mary 
determined to ride in the forthcoming steeplechase. To give her 
reasons for doing so would be difficult, because they were so 
many. To begin with, she had been told he was an unsafe 
mount; that fact was perhaps her greatest reason of all. He 
was not a horse that everyone could ride, even across country ; 
and, as Mary knew very well, most of the Muddletonites were 
well aware of it. 

Yes. There was a certain excitement in riding Gingerbread, 
in his being known to be an awkward mount. She believed that 
she could ride him better than anybody else, and she wished 
everyone to know that she could do so. 

Then Tom had annoyed her by numerous mild insinuations 
that she could not manage the horse, and that she would 
probably end by coming to grief. The idea that Tom should 
venture to give an opinion on the subject annoyed her con- 
siderably, and made her the more determined to prove to him as 
well as others what a very fine horsewoman she was. 

Last of all amongst her reasons came the fact that she believed 
the horse could gallop. That he was a very fast horse across 
country she had known from the first, and of course she con- 
cluded that because he was fast across country he could win a 
steeplechase. That the horse really could gallop, however, 
happened to be a fact—a fact which Tom, seeing that she was 
determined to ride him, proved to his own satisfaction in a trial 

28* 
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with a fairly well-known racehorse belonging to a friend of his 
who kept a small stud not very far from Selwick. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the extremely satisfactory result of 
that trial, had Tom Atherton really been very much attached to 
the handsome, headstrong young woman he had so lately 
married, he would never have permitted her to ride the horse. 
As it was he preferred his own personal peace to his wife’s 
safety, and the 12th of April saw Mary trotting past the grand 
stand on the Muddleton racecourse, looking remarkably hand- 
some, and sitting on the back of an extremely impatient, 
excitable chestnut, as if she was wholly unaware of his many 
antics. 

Everyone always said afterwards that Mary had never in her 
life looked half so handsome as she did that day—that eventful, 
fatal day, which was to be remembered at Muddleton for many a 
long year after it had passed, and upon which Mary Atherton 
made herself, in a small way, the very thing she had all her life 
most wished to be—a personage of note. 

Lady Violet Desborough was not a young lady who did 
things by halves. She had succeeded in finding eight lady- 
jockeys, all of them more or less well-known as good horse- 
women ; and she had succeeded in getting up sufficient interest 
in her steeplechase, in the neighbourhood, to secure its success, 
as far as onlookers went. 

The grand stand was crowded. Carriages and riders in 
numbers were on the course; and even those who least 
approved of this last freak of Lord Morescliffe’s mad-cap 
daughter, could not but grant that the day was lovely, and that 
the scene which the sun shone on, as the horses came out of the 
paddock, with their jockeys on their backs, was not otherwise 
than pretty. 

In the matter of costume, Lady Violet had as nearly copied a 
jockey’s get-up as possible. The ladies, one and all, wore white 
cloth habit skirts, silk jackets and caps. 

Some of them it suited, others it did not ; but as to whether 
it suited Mrs. Atherton or not, there could be no doubt. She 
had chosen a white silk jacket, and a crimson belt and cap ; and 
her really magnificent complexion displayed itself at full per- 
fection against the dead white and vivid red. 

There was a quiet smile of triumph on her face as she rode 
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past the Stand and sent in its direction a few careless. glances 
from those large, dark eyes of hers. To one or two friends 
there she gave a little half-jesting bow, as she did so that smile 
of hers becoming broader and more self-assured. 

She looked what in truth she was—a wonderfully fine 
woman; and there was something else about her that April 
afternoon, which attracted nearly every eye towards her and. put 
all the other ladies in the shade. 

She looked as if she meant to win, knew that she would win, 
and had it all her own way. She did mean to win, felt sure that 
she would win, and never for a moment doubted that, as far as a 
jockey ever does have it his own way, she had it her own way. 
Those seven lady rivals of hers she considered beneath her 
notice; in her arrant self-conceit, there was no woman living 
who could ride half as well as she did. It amused her to think 
that perhaps they imagined they had a chance. She would 
thoroughly enjoy their discomfort when they discovered that 
she really knew how to ride, and that, without any apparent 
effort, she could slip past them all, on a less good horse than 
theirs, and win an easy race. 

And her self-confidence affected those who watched her as 
she rode Gingerbread past the Stand. That it caused many 
people to wish her to win can hardly be said. On the whole it 
had, certainly amongst the ladies present, a contrary effect ; but 
that it inspired a belief that she would win, is certain. 

As to how she meant to ride, Mary’s mind was quite made 
up. She meant to ride from first to last in the way she 
admired most, the most perfect and approved style. She 
meant to lie back quietly, in a third or fourth place, at first ; 
gradually take a second place, and then, without any apparent 
effort, slip in front about fifty yards from the winning-post, and 
come in quietly, a winner by about a length. 

She had seen it done so often. It seemed so very easy. All 
it required was a cool head—that: apparently was everything in 
a steeplechase ; just a cool head and your wits about you. 
Yes, Mary knew just what she meant to do, and, in her mind’s 
eye, saw herself coming in so quietly and coolly ahead of them 
all. She would feel a little triumphant, no doubt ;. but she had 
made up her mind not to display that fact. She knew just how 
she meant to win, and how she meant to look, as she passed by 
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the Stand again after she had won. She would be quiet, cool, 
indifferent, and perhaps a little amused. There should be no 
undue elation or excitement in her manner. It would be 
unbusiness-like and uncalled-for. There were only women 
against her. It ought to be a very easy matter for her to win. 

There was one thing which Mary. Atherton forgot to take 
into consideration at all. Her horse! It would be she who 
would win the race, not Gingerbread. He had nothing what- 
ever to do with it, and, in thinking it over, she almost forgot his 
existence. 

At the starting-post Tom Atherton went up to her side and 
laid his hand on Gingerbread’s neck. He felt very proud of. 
Mary. She had never looked so well before, and he admired her 
very much, with her flashing eyes, brilliant colour and self- 
confident air. He told himself that she was a wife any man 
might be proud of, and this feeling brought in its wake a wish 
that the race was over, and a little anxiety as to how it might 
go off. 

“ He’s awfully hot,” he observed in a whisper. “ Half mad 
with excitement. Certain. to get out of hand, Mary. The 
distance is not great, and the horse can gallop. Do your best.to 
keep him straight, and let him go. It will be your only chance. 
Don’t attempt to lie behind ; he won’t stand it.” 

Mary smiled. Poor Tom! He meant well, no doubt ; but, 
how very, very ignorant he was! 

And then the flag.dropped, and they were off. 

Five out of those eight lady jockeys left the starting-post at 
a pace considerably too fast to last; the remaining three hung 
back. 

Amongst those three was Mary Atherton. It was all that 
she could do, and almost more than she could do, to keep 
Gingerbread in hand; but with an almost supernatural effort 
she did it for the first two hundred yards or so. 

By this time they reached the first fence, over which the five 
leading horses had landed safely, and as she approached it Mary 
shot out in advance of the remaining two, who had so far kept 
closely in her company, and negotiated it several lengths ahead 
of either of them. 

That jump added ten-fold to the fever of excitement Ginger- 
bread was in. Whether Mary would or no, he had lessened the 
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distance between himself and the horses ahead of him very 
considerably before he reached the water-jump, which happened 
to come next. Over that he flew in splendid style, and after it 
what little control young Mrs. Atherton had had over him she 
completely and hopelessly lost. 

There was no longer any disguising the fact that the horse 
was running away with her. She could no longer disguise it: 
from herself, unwilling as she was to grant it; nearly every one 
else knew it too by now, and many were the exclamations made 
by those foreseeing danger. 

That the horse did not bolt clean out of the course, was due 
entirely to the unfortunate fact that he took a decided personal 
interest in the race, naturally loved jumping, and preferred to 
stay in it. 

He was close on the other horses by the next fence. Four of 
them landed over it safely ahead of him. It was the open 
ditch, and the fifth horse did not like the look of it. He swerved 
sharply and suddenly round to the left. 

It was a terrible moment that, and one which many an on- 
looker never forgot. For on came Gingerbread close behind, 
and in another second both he and that refusing horse were 
stiuggling and kicking together in the bottom of the open ditch. 

One of the two ladies riding them got an extremely awkward 
fall, was a good deal shaken, but was only very slightly hurt. 
The other was carried off the course in an unconscious state, 
and report said that she was dead. 

That other lady was Mary Atherton. And although she was 
not dead, that was all that could be said for her. 

The Muddleton race-course was just outside the park which 
surrounded Dunstable Castle. And to Dunstable, where she 
had spent nearly all her life, she was carried that eventful day. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
CONCLUSION. 


“JENNIE,” said a low, weak voice, “are you still there ?” 

“Yes,” replied Jennie Dunstable, “I am here, dear. But do 
not speak. You must not speak, dear.” 

“Oh, yes, I must,” replied Mary Atherton, slightly turning 
her head on the pillow, against which it was resting, and still 
speaking slowly in that same low, weak voice, so strangely unlike 
her own. “I know what they say. That any excitement is 
dangerous. So it is; but Iam not excited now; and after all 
I don’t mind. As well now as a few hours hence.” 

“Hush! Dear Mary, hush!” pleaded Jennie, kneeling down 
beside the bed, and taking one of Mary’s hands gently in her 
own. “Perfect quiet. That is what they say. Your case is 
not hopeless. There is just a chance, if only you will keep 
quiet.” 

A faint smile flickered for a moment round Mrs. Atherton’s 
mouth. 

“If they say that they do not know,” she replied quite 
quietly. “I know better than that, Jennie. I am dying. And 
when it comes to hours or minutes, I would just as soon it were 
minutes.” 

“Mary, dear, do not say that,” was the low, earnest reply. “I 
tell you you dave achance. For your husband’s sake, if not for 
your own, do not throw it away.” 

Very slowly Mary Atherton moved her head. Had she been 
stronger that movement would have been a shake; as it was it 
merely seemed as if she were in pain, and Jennie looked 
anxiously at the face on the pillow so near her, tinted now with 
no brilliant crimson glow of health, but pale and white as it 
would soon be in death. 

And as Jennie plainly saw, after that searching glance, Mary 
was not excited at all. She was perfectly calm, and for the first 
time since she had regained consciousness, apparently quite free 
from pain. 

“It is best as it is, 


’ 


was the calmly given reply. “Both for 
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Tom’s sake and my own. He seems upset about it now, and I 
believe he really is sorry; but it is only because I am dying ; 
it would not last. Don’t look so distressed, Jennie. I know 
what I am saying, and I do not mind. It was my own fault 
quite as much as his. Our marriage was a mistake, and this is 
the best ending it could have.” 

Here she paused for several seconds, and then continued, in a 
voice which seemingly gained strength as she went on : 

“Things would have gone from bad to worse, and I am glad 
this has happened in time to stop that. I really am glad, Jennie, 
so do not shake your head, and there is no need for you to cry. 
I tell you I do not mind. I do not wish to live; I have nothing 
to live for; and, strange as it may seem to you, I am not afraid 
to die.” 

Again Mary paused ; this time for longer than before, and for 
some minutes the silence was unbroken, save for a low, 
suppressed sob, which, in spite of her endeavours to prevent it 
from doing so, escaped from Jennie’s lips. 

“JT want you always to love your father very much, Jennie,” 
continued Mary, this time in a more agitated tone. “Do all you 
can to make him happy. He is a good man.” 

At this, Jennie, unwise as she knew it to be, allowed her tears 
to fall thick and fast upon the silken coverlet on Mary s bed. 

“Dear, dear Mary,” she replied brokenly. “I know it; but 
he has been unkind and harsh to you. I have felt it much, and 
been oh, so sorry.” 

“Indeed, but he has not!” was the quick reply. “You do 
not know, then? That that is so, proves more than anything 
how good he is. I kuew that I was not his daughter many 
months before my marriage, Jennie ; and he knew that I knew. 
Now do you understand ?” 

“No,” said Jennie quietly. “I knew it too. And, like you, I 
judged that things were best as they were. We may both have 
been wrong, but we meant it for the best.” 

Mary turned her dark eyes wonderingly on Jennie’s face. 

“ You knew ?” she repeated slowly. “You knew, and kept 
it to yourself ?” 

“Yes,” said Jennie simply. “I knew.” 

“You are a good woman, Jennie,” was the quietly-given reply. 
“A better woman than I believed it possible for any woman to 
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be. You did this for your father’s sake and my sake, meaning 
it for the best, and putting yourself quite aside. Whereas, I 
—I did it because I could give nothing up. I never could 
give anything up, and to give up all was quite beyond me. I 
know now I was very wrong; I am sorry, very sorry, Jennie. 
But I am not going to be a hypocrite just because I am dying. 
I know that if I had not been found out I never should have told. 
I should have defrauded you of your rights without feeling many 
scruples about it. I was not a good woman like you; my 
conscience, if I had one, would never have troubled me much, 
and I should have gone on to the end deceiving everyone and 
well satisfied with myself for being able to do it. 

“Dear Mary, please say no more. You do not know what 
you are saying. You are magnifying things terribly, dear. 
Pray say no more,” put in Jennie gently now, when Mary once 
again paused at last. , 

“Yes I do, dear,” continued Mary quite calmly. “I know 
what I am saying very well. I am sorry, too, dear, really sorry. 
I know now it was very wrong. You ought to hate me, Jennie ; but 
I do not think you do. You are not one of those people who 
pretend to be good, you really are good, and I think you can 
forgive me now. Can you, Jennie? I shall be happier if you 
can.” 

“Dear, dear Mary,” was the low reassuring reply, as Jennie 
Dunstable leant forward and tenderly kissed her foster-sister’s 
face. 

“Thank you, dear. Thank you too for bringing me here. 
That was your doing, and it was kind.” 

“Tt was so near, dear. So much nearer than Selwick, and 
Aunt Elizabeth and I both wished it and thought you would 
not mind.” 

“ And—and your father ?” 

“It was his suggestion, dear. The first thing he said when 
—when he was told.” 

“Tam glad,” said Mary Atherton simply. “It was like him 
to do that ?” 

Then there was a longer pause than usual. 

“Itseems strange to be here. Strange that I should be brought 
here, into my own room. My little things have gone; I used to 
like some of them. But the room is the same, nothing is altered 
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very much,” continued the dying woman presently in a lower, 
more dreamy tone. “I could almost fanc, I was here again as I 
used to be, and that I had never been married at all. I hope 
that you will be happy when you marry, dear, you ought to be. 
Jack Bleak is a good fellow — better than most. When are 
you to be married, Jennie? Don’t put it off too long. And — 
and don’t throw him over, Jennie! Not if he happens to annoy 
you, I mean. You must not do that—you—you will be sorry if 
you do.” 

There was another pause, during which Jennie silently pressed 
Mary’s hand in both her own. She saw that to attempt to 
interrupt her now, until she had said all she wished to say, would 
be useless, and possibly fatal. Besides, just then, had she 
wished to do so, she would have found it difficult to speak. 

“ When are you going to be married, Jennie ?” continued Mary, 
with a persistence which Jennie could not understand. “I should 
like to know; and I hope it will be soon.” 

“Next month, dear,” was the low reply. “If all is well.” 

“ All must be well, Jennie,” returned Mary earnestly. “Don’t 
put it off. Not on my account, you know. I want you to be 


married soon. You will be happy. I know you will be happy, 
dear.” 


Then for a long time she became silent. Jennie almost 
thought she had fallen asleep again. She had slept a great deal 
since the previous day; since that terrible pain, which she had 
suffered for so many days and nights, had suddenly left her. 

But Mary Atherton was not asleep. “Yes, you will be happy, 
dear, very happy,” she murmured by-and-by in a sleepy, far-away 
tone. “And I am glad. You deserve it, Jennie; it will 
compensate you for the past. As for me—as Tom said when 
he first knew all about it—our marriage has been a mistake all 
through. He called ita blank draw, Jennie. I thought it coarse 
and vulgar of him to say that to me; but it was true. Poor 
Tom, he was mad just then; but he spoke the truth. The 
fault lay no more with him than it did with me. It was a blank 
draw for us both, Jennie, and—and—and I am glad that I am 
going to die.” 

Those were the last words Mary Atherton ever said. After 
saying them she fell asleep again. Tom Atherton stole in on 
tip-toe, looking subdued and awed, and silently took Jennie’s 
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place at his wife’s bed-side. By-and-by old Aunt Elizabeth, 
whose eyes were red with weeping, came in also, and sat down 
on the other side of the bed, opposite Tom. An hour or two 
later, in the silent hours of the night, when no one but the nurse 
was there, sitting by the bed! with ever-watchful eyes, the door 
opened quietly and Lord Leftbury entered the room. 

He noiselessly crossed over to the bed, and stood silently for 
several minutes looking down at the still, calm, white face of 
the woman whom not so very long ago he had loved so much. 

Just how he felt, only he knew; but the deep resentment 
which he had felt against her lately, died a sudden death as he 
stood there. With all her faults, and they had been many, he 
could feel no anger against the Mary who lay so quietly there. 
She was so changed, and the change had come so suddenly 
and the whole business seemed so terrible. He remembered her 
as she had been a few days ago, riding past the Grand Stand on 
the Muddleton race-course, with that self-confident air of hers, 
and that healthy glow of colour in her young, handsome face. 

Yes. It had all been very sudden ; and to Lord Leftbury it 
all seemed very terrible. But things are not always as they 
seem, and perhaps the woman who passed quietly away in her 
sleep before the dawn of the following day knew best. 

As she had said, her marriage had been a mistake; and a 
mistake of that kind is a very serious one in a womans life. 
That had not been the only mistake in Mary’s life either ; and 
it was hardly her own fault that from the very first her life had 
been a mistake all through. 

She was only nineteen; she had only been married a few 
months ; and the end had come thus very suddenly ; but perhaps, 
for once, Mary was not far wrong when she said that it was 
“best so.” 


THE END. 
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NOW READY, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS, 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
London Society, 


1891, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


eo CONTENTS. 25 
Tne Tate or a Gown. By Axpany DE FonBLANQUE. 
(Illustrated. ) 
Arrerwarps. By the Author of “ Miss Motty.” 
Uncte Ase. By A. N. Homer. 
In aA NorweciaN VaLitey. By Mrs. Epwarp KeEnnarp. 


THe Kuirmatear. By B. M. Croker, Author of “ PRreTry 
Miss NeEvILue,” &c. 


O Fortunatos Nruwtum. By R. Warwick Bonp. 
Kent’s Wire. By Fiorencr C. Armsirone. (Illustrated.) 


. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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GRIFFITH FARRAN & 60.5 NEW BOOKS. 


+ 


On December 2nd will be Published VOL. IV. of the 


MEMOIRS OF PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. 


Edited by the DUC DE BROGLIE. Translated by Mrs. ANGUS HALL. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN FIVE VOLUMES. 
VOLS. I., IL, and III. NOW READY. 
With Portraits and Autographs, 8vo, Cloth, Price £1 1s. each, Net. 





GENERAL CRAUFURD AND HIS LIGHT DIVISION. With many Anecdotes, 
a Paper and Letters by Sir John Moore, and also Letters from the Right Hon. W. Windham, The Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Londonderry, and others. By the Rev. ALEXANDER H. CRAUFURD, M.A., formerly 
exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, 16s. 


“A stirring book.’”’—Times, 
* An interesting record of the ‘ fightingest’ soldier of his time.’’—Saturday Review. 


CLEMENT BARNOLD’S INVENTION: A New Novel. By Lionzt Hawsg, an 
— Author. Itis fullof strong situations, and breaks quite fresh ground. Crown 8vo, 350 pages, 
cloth, 5s. 

FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 
A FATAL SILENCE. By Fiorence Marryat, Author of “A Scarlet Sin,” ‘* Veronique,” 


&c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


DEVOTED TO ART IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
MONTAGUE MARKS, Eprror. 
THE BEST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE. Price 1/6 Monthly. 
Profusely Illustrated, & also Three Colour Platesand Eight Pages of Working Designs in each Number. 


Indispensable to Teachers and Students. Practical Lessons (with designs) in Oil and Water-colours, 
Pastels, ard Pen and Ink, China Painting (with special Colour Plates). Modelling, Carving, &c. suggestions 
for Decorating and Furnishing; Needlework, Art News, Criticisms, and Practical Articles on every kind of 
Art for Home Decoration. 

Among the Colour Piates are— Figures, Landscapes, Animals, Flowers, &c. Suitable for Studies, 


Specimen Copy, with Three Colour Plates and Eight Pages of Working Designs, for Is. 


THE ENTERTAINMENT SERIES. 


EVENINGS OUT; or, The Amateur Entertainer. By Constanck MILMAN, 
Author of the “ Doll Dramas.” Fep. 8vo, cloth, limp, price 1s, 


A truthful record of facts and hints of popular and ordinary home life in country towns and parishes. it 
comprises ideas for Penny Readings, Waxworks, Tableaux Vivants, Shadows, Pantomimes, Cafés Chantante, and 
various Entertainments. 


TWENTY MINUTES-DRAWING-ROOM DIALOGUES, &c. By Harrier L. 
CHILDE PEMBERTON, Author of ‘* Geese,” “ Prince,” &c. Fep. 8vo, cloth, price Is. 
Written with a view to Performance by Amateurs under the simplest conditions. 


POSSIBLE PLAYS FOR PRIVATE PLAYERS. By Constance O’Brien. 
Fop. 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 











ADAPTED FOR RECITATION. 
BALLADS OF THE TOWER: and other Poems. By Mrs. Aytmzr Gowine 
(Emilia Aylmer Blake). Dedicated to Sir Edwin Arnold, K.U.1.E., 0.8.1. 


is Possesses much simplicity and directness of style.”—Saturday Review. 
These neatly turned, tuneful songs are delightful reading.” —Gentlewoman. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Of all our New Christmas Books may be had on application. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN & CO. LIMITED, LONDON, 
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GOLD MEDAL, Health Exhibition, London; HIGHEST AWARD, Adelaide, 1887. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE LETTERS. 


**Really I consider that, humanly speaking, ‘ BENGER’S Food’ entirely saved baby’s life. I had tried four 
other well-known Foods, but in this horrible climate he could digest nothing until we began the ‘BENGER.' 
He is now rosy, and fattening rapidly.” 

Black Hall, Oxford, November 11th, 1890 :—‘“‘ Sir, I cannot help expressing myself on the subject of your 
most admirable food. I have been much benefited by its invigorating powers. About two months ago, I was 
told by my friends that I had lost flesh and was not looking myself. My medical man advised me to try 
BENGER’S FOOD, and in the course of a few weeks my health was completely restored. Please make any use 
of this you like.—I am, yours gratefully, B. C. JOHNSON.” 

The London Medical Record says: ‘‘ It is retained when all other Foods are rejected.” 


Retail in Tins, ls. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s., of Chemists, &c., everywhere. 
WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 


BIRDS 
_ CUSTARD 
POWDER 


Supplies a Daily Luxury—Dainties in Endless 
Variety—The Choicest Dishes and Richest 
Custard. 


NO EGGS REQUIRED. 
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= BRAGG’S Bux 
CHARCOAL Biscuits 


For Acidity, Flatulence, &c.—They speedily eradicate Worms, 


BRAGG’S vecetaste CHARCOAL 


Should always be in the house. It isa sure, safe, and simple remedy for Indigestion and all affections of the 
Liver, Stomach, and Bowels, absorbing all impurities, and giving a healthy tone to the whole system, 


In Bottles, 28, 4s. and 6s. Of all Chemists. 


SOLE MANUFACT URER— 


J. L. BRAGG, 14, Wigmore Street, London, | W.. 


DON’T BOIL YOUR LINEN TO RAGS. 


A Big Family Wash Well and Quickly Done with 


Sinclair's 
Soap 


WITHOUT THE HORRIBLE SMELL and WRETCKEDNESS OF A STEAMY HOUSE. 
NO BOILING. 


A Lady writing to the Queen says:—‘‘I find SINCLAIR’S SOAP is a great saving of time and material,.as 
the clothes require less rubbing and no boiling, with the still more satisfactory result of being’a very much 
PURER COLOUR than with the ordinary soap. I wish to recommend it to every housewife. Its cleansing 
properties far exceed any I ever hoped to use, and the economy in time and colour is well worth while.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE at the low price of 4d. PER LARGE BAR. 
A Sample Bar Carriage Paid to any Address in the United Kingdom for Six Stamps. 


Sinclair’s Wholesale Dept—SOUTHW ARK, LONDON, 8.E. 


LATEST ; HONOURS : -Highest Award—Paris, Melbourne, Barcelona. Gold Medals, Diplomas, 
Certificates, wherever — 





Established 1824. 


Needham's 2 
“atts... Polishing 


'?The reputation of nearly a century as the most reliable 
preparation for Cleansing and Brilliantly Polishing 


BRASS, COPPER, TIN, BRITANNIA METAL, PLATI- 
NOID, &o. Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, P QS te 
JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, Sheffield. 


London Office: ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 





BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER, 


NOW READY, 


Price 1]-, Cloth 1/6, 


LUMLEY THE PAINTER 


a delicious sweetmeat, useful for constipation, indi- 
J0 d N ST R AN G E W | NTER gestion, deficient secretion of bile and intestinal mucna, 
3 hemorrhoids, —— congestion, and = 
“ ’ ” of the prima via. They are eaten as a con on, are 
Author of “BOOTLES’ BABY,” &c. immediately absorbed, and thus the effect is sure, 
Especially useful to those who cannot take Pills, and to 


Ladies & Children.—Of all Medicine Vendors, 2/63 per box, 
F, V. WHITE & Co., Send stamp for Sample Tablet to 


31, Southampton Street, Strand, W.c, | "ZWBERY & py ed Edward 8t.; 


ESTABLISHED 18 Sl. 


BIRKBECK BANK, soUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 


CHANCERY LANE. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold, and Letters of Credit and 
Circular Notes issued, 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT: 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and allows 
Interest, at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per annum, on each completed £1, The 
Interest is added to the principal on the 31st March annually. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions, 


ewes ted 


Hew TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
OR A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession, Apply at the Office of the Brrxseck Frernotp Lanp Socrzry. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can be obtained post free, on 
application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Sovrnampron Burupmes, Cuancery Lawn. 


THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


[ HOLLOWAYS PLLS & OWNTHENT, 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all ailments 

incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE and STRENGTHEN 

the whole System, while the OINTMENT is unequalled for the removal of all muscular 

and outward complaints. Possessed of these REMEDIES. every Mother has at once the 
means of curing most complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 


N.B.—Advice cam be obtained, harge, at 583, Oxford Street. London, daily between 
She bonds of i oo &, of by toter ” 
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“Js as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver Oil can be.”—Lancet. “ Has almost the delicacy of Salad Oil.”— 
British Medical Journal. “ No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 


1 «Han b 
De ontected Py 


Cod Liver Oil 


Can be borne and digested by the most delicate—is the only Oil 
which does not repeat, and for these reasons the most efficacious 
kind in use. 


IN CAPSULED BOTTLES only, at 1/4, 2/6, 4/9 and 9/-. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


N.B.—ALLEN and HANBURY guarantee the purity and high quality of their 
Perfected Cod Liver Oil, which is made by a new and special process of their own, and is 
supplied direct from their Factories, at Longra and Kjerstadt on the Coast of Norway. 

LIQUID MALT forms a valuable adjunct to Cod Liver Oil, being not only 
BY N | N a highly concentrated and nutritious Food, but a powerful aid to the diges- 
tion. BYNIN is very palatable, and possesses the nutritive and peptic 


properties of Malt in perfection. It is a valuable aliment in Consumption 
and Wasting Diseases. In Bottles at 1s. 9d. each. 


MALT:..OI1L 


An intimate combination of ALLEN & HANBURYS’ : 
Malt Extract with their well-known Cod-Liver Oil. A - Mare 
valuable nutrient and restorative in which, practically, lA ones = Molt Ea 
all flavour of the Oil is effectually overcome. han Co 2t combmation of vn sia most val if 
ByNo7 is a perfect form for the administration of ae lind restorative tet oly manly assim ol 
Cod-Liver Oil, in that the Oil being in a state of in- | @imed) pole powerfully aids the digestion ot ihe nel 
finitely fine sub-division is readily assimilated, and the Brent ee conattations are fork ond 
tendency to sickness, sometimes caused by the Oilin F&F glect the use of such Fat-Forming, an 
its aatuvel condition, is overcome. No better means theme preparation -affordS- ‘a 
can be adopted for taking Cod-Liver Oil and assuring ; § io: sf One bea spoonhul radaaly oopazed 
its effectual and easy denties, i: may be io sane call am 
Bynow can be freely taken even in warm weather, oles res 
without giving rise to nausea or causing eructations. 
Bynox is not only itself a nutriment of peculiar 
value, but it also actively promotes the digestion of Raa 
amylaceous food. 


Put up in Jars, 2/0 and 3/6 each. 9&9 
The above preparations can be had through any Chemist, or direct from the Manufacturers— 


ALLEN &« HANBURYS, 
PLOUGH COURT, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
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“A RIFLE BALL AND A CHRISTMAS-BOX.” 


FENN FI I II aI Ie 


“At the battle of Gettysburg a rifle ball broke my right arm just below the shoulder, | 
and I never knew till then what a difference there is between an arm to lift with and an § 
arm to be lifted.” 


So said an American officer the other day when a few of us were talking about the 
mystery of life in the human body. Yet lots of people understand the principle, 
What do they mean when they say, “I could scarcely crawl,” “I had to fairly lug | 
myself along,” &c? Why, simply that the body had lost its surplus power: it had | 
become a burden, instead of an instrument to carry burdens, 

“A woman writes in this way : 1 had constantly to lie down on the couch and rest, | 
I had barely strength to crawl about. This was in the summer of 1882. The trouble 
first came upon me in 1876, when I was forty-two years old. Before that I had always 
been strong and healthy. Then, however, I began to feel tired, weary, and languid, and 
gradually I had to consider myself a weak, sickly woman. At first I had a bad taste in 
the mouth, and a sinking sensation at the pit of the stomach, My appetite was poor, and 
what little I ate gave me pain in the chest and sides. My food seemed to create wind, 
which rolled all over me. I got so bad that night after night I was unable to sleep, 
I was at times in great agony, and if I had not been obliged to work I should have 
taken to my bed, As it was, I struggled on as best I could ; I saw a doctor and took 
various medicines, but none of them appeared to do me any good. 

“I continued in this wretched state for seven years—1876 to 1883. Then came 
the help I had waited for so long and so hopelessly. In December of that year a little 
book was left at my house telling of a medicine called Mother Seigels Syrup, and my 
husband read of a case like mine having been cured by it ; and I felt a strong desire to 
try the medicine, but we could not spare the money. 

“ However, when my husband returned from Bungay on Christmas Eve he pulled 
eut of his parcel a bottle of Seigel’s Syrup and said, ‘See, I have brought you 4 
Christmas-box,’ and it proved to be the most valuable one I ever had in my life. I 
began taking the medicine at once, and found great relief. It seemed to lift a weight 
from my whole body. My appetite returned and I gradually gained strength, and by 
the time I had taken six bottles I was a new woman. I could go about my laundry 
work with ease and pleasure. I still take an occasional dose and keep in good health, 
for which I have to thank Mother Seigel’s Syrup. I know of many in this district who 
have received great benefit from the Syrup, one or two of the neighbours stating that 
but for it they would not now be alive. I desire others to know of what did meso 
much good, and to this end you have my consent to publish this letter, should you 
think it best to do so. 

“ Yours truly, 
“ (Signed) Mrs. GOODERHAN, 
‘“ Karsham, Norfolk. 
“July 11th, 1891.” 


We gladly extend our congratulations to Mrs. Gooderhan upon her recovery, and 
beg to say for the general behoof that the ailment which oppressed her for so long & 
time is unfortunately no stranger. Indigestion and dyspepsia lies at the very root of 
most diseases, for the reason that it arises in the stomach, upon the normal action of 
which good health necessarily depends. If we cannot digest our food everything, of 
course, goes wrong. For therein is the source of all power, strength, and vitality. 
From indigestion and dyspepsia proceed those poisons which, entering the blood, 
disorder every organ and process of the system. Rheumatism, gout, bronchitis, 
neuralgia, nervous prostration, most forms of deseases peculiar to women, chronic 
headache, pain and weakness in the muscles, mental dulness, and loss of ambition—all 
these and other affections are nothing more or less than results and signs of impaired 
or paralysed digestion. In short, they are mere words, the true and real disease being 
indigestion and dyspepsia. 

In its ability to cure this lies the secret of the success of Seigel’s Syrup over 
what seems to be—but is not—a multitude of different maladies. It simply dislodges 
the keystone, and the arch falls to the ground. 
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PECIAL OFFER. 


Oo" to the Prohibitive Duty charged in America under the McKinley 
Tariff Act, we have a considerable quantity of DRESS GOODS made 
for that Market left on our hands, and instead of selling these Goods to the 


Trade we propose to cut them up in DRESS LENGTHS and offer them as 
bargains to our Customers. 


We shall not be able to cut Patterns of these Goods, which are fully de- 
seribed below; but that in order that ladies may feel quite easy in ordering one 
or more dresses, we shall be ferfectly willing to take back any length not approved 
of and at once return the money paid for the same. 


This is an opportunity that very seldom occurs, as the materials are all high- 
class, and we are clearing them out at less than the cost of production. SJ 
We would strongly recommend our Customers to include one or two of these 
lengths in their ordinary season’s order. 


SPOSSSSSOOSSOSOSOOSSEOOOOOOOOOD 


a PARTICULARS. a 


4,000 SERGE DRESSES, in Navy, Black, Brown, Fawn, Myrtle, Drab, and 
Grenat, 10/6, 13/6, 1'7/6, and 21/- per full dress length. 


5,000 CLOTH DRESSES, in Black, Navy, Brown, Myrtle, Grey, Fawn, Grenat, 
etc., 8/6, 10/6, 12/6, and 15/- per full dress length. 


2,500 yg i cate” TWEEDS, BEIGES, &c., at 10/6 and 15/- per full 


5,000 FANCY TWEEDS, HOMESPUNS, &c., in Fashionable Colourings, at 
10/6, 15/-, and 18/6. 


3,000 GOLD MEDAL MERINO DRESS LENGTHS, in Black, Navy, rgpeor 


a le, meee Grey, Fawn, Grenat, and other colours, at 15/- and 
|- eac 


WHEN ORDERING IT WILL ONLY BE NECESSARY TO GIVE 
PRICE AND COLOUR. 


AL THE ABOVE ARE WARRANTED PERFECT GOODS, 


FAST DYED, AND RELIABLE IN EVERY RESPECT. 
Money Promptly Returned if Goods not Thoroughly Approved. 


HENRY PEASE & CO.’S Succrs. 


SPINNERS & MANUFACTURERS, 
THE MILLS, DARLINGTON. 


Makers of the Celebrated Gold-Medal Merinoes, Cashmeres, and Cross-Warp Serges, 
and other Fashionable Dress Materials, Patterns of which will be forwarded 
post free (on approval), to any address on application. 
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ir AND RBWARKABLE MOVER 





PPD PD" Pe WI We PW Pa Vy Dy" Vy" as" 


- BROMO-PHOSPH, OR BRAIN FOOD. 


| As a Tonic, PERFECT; as a Digestive — WORTH ITS werent . 
IN GOL 
| 


| SOOFOO9O 099090000000 0000000008 


| GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH! <3 


BY TAKING BROMO-PHOSPH, OR BRAIN FOOD. 


GREAT NERVE STRENGTH! 


BY TAKING BROMO-PHOSPH, OR BRAIN FOOD. 


e\ GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH!| 


BY TAKING BROMO-PHOSPH, OR BRAIN FOOD. 





ot janice Merchant says :—‘‘ The best investment I ever made was one penny stamp sent to the Rudolph 
— weg Been which I obtained particulars of F manage enn, 3 or Brain Food,’ and whether you 
believe ry! or rg been a brighter and more successful m: ince I knew the virtues of this 
My po bat aa is that if the business men of to- day oat ‘inow the aaa value of it, you would find it 


in iS cst office and warehouse an acknowledged necessity 


BROMO-PHOSPH, or Brain Food, the new & marvellous Tonic, 
SAMPLE BOTTLE, POST FREE, 15 STAMPS. 


|THE GREATEST REMEDY OF MODERN TIMBS.§} 
| BROMO-PHOSPE, OR BRAIN FOOD| 


1 (LIQ. PHOSPHORI BROMIDE CO., RUDOLPH), 


! The Sovereign Remedy for Nervous Exhaustion, and every form of Mental and Physical Weakness. 
Prescribed by the most eminent Physicians, and held in the highest esteem by Clergymen, 
Merchants, and Literary Men, in every part of the Kingdom. 











: THE DISCOVERY OF ONE OF THE ABLEST PHYSICIANS of the 19th CENTURY. 
| Sample Bottle, post free, 15 stamps. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS: PRICES 1/13, 2/9, 4/6 PER BOTTLE. 


On receipt of one stamp, with full address of sender, the proprietors will forward, post paid, their | 
large ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full particulars of this important discovery. | 


| 


| _ READING, BERKS. 
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CONTENTS. 


PAGE 
InteRFERENCK. By B. M. Croxer, Author of “ Propsr 


Privg,” “ Pretty Miss Nevitue,” “Two Masters,” &. 337 


Chapter XXXI. Something to read. 
Chapter XXXII. “In which Belle’s Wish is Fulfilled.” (Conclusion.) 


Pup Bourke Marston. By Mrs. Aytmer Gowine . © 353 
Patz Moon. By Hume Niszet . ‘ . . . - 370 


Poor Mrs. Fraser; or, In a Pirate Stronenoup. By 
TuEopora CoRRIE 


Arter His Deatu. By Joseruine Errou . 
Tae Murper or Lorp Darnizy. By Mrs. E. M. Davy 
At Vitiers-LA-Montaene 1x “70. By Joserning Error 


Drawn Buanx. By Mrs. Rosert Jocetyn, Author of “ Tur 
M.F.H.’s DavextEer ” 


Chapter XLIII. Her Best Friend. 
Chapter XLIV.: ‘‘ Tom Wishes it.” 
Chapter XLV. The Ladies’ Steeplechase, 
Chapter XLVI. Conclusion. 


OSLER'S GHINA &, 100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
vowan sri GLASS SERVICES, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All MSS, should be addressed, prepaid, to the EDITOR OF ‘‘ BELGRAVIA,” 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. Every MS. should bear the writer’s name and address, and be accompanied by postage stamps for 
its return tf not accepted; but the Editor cannot hold himself responsible for any accidental loss. The Editor cannot 
undertake to return rejected Poems. 


The back numbers of ‘‘ BELGRAVIA” (with a few exceptions) can be had, price 1s. each; also the volumes, 
price 78. 6d, each, and covers for binding, price 2s. each. Annual Subscription, including the BELGRAVIA ANNUAL 
and the HOLIDAY NUMBER, 14r 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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BORDS 
PIANOS 


ON SALE, with 25 per cent. discount 
for cash, or 15s. per month on Three 
Years’ Hire System ; Second-hand, on 
Three Years System, 10s. 6d, per month, 


3000000000 60060000 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE OF 


CHAS. STILES & CoO,, 


42, Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 


PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


RADFORD’'S DOMESTIO 9 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


: ; T —_ recent important improvements), 
= c uprising “ Vowel” Washing Machines, | 
i aT w Wringers, Mangles, Drying and Airing 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency 7 Closets, Laundry Sto Stoves, &e. 


permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS = 
(Regd.) for afew weeks. They are small, agreeable, figpp IT i tiaees 


Thousands of of Testimonials. 


harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE hoth HEALTH § Our New Catalogue (post free), illustrating 1,000 Mc 
and FIGURE without change of Diet. An English [chanical and other articles for Household, Laundry, Dairy, 
Countess writes : ‘‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admirably. | Stable, Garden. Interesting and instruc tive. 

Send 2s. 6d. to THE TRILENE OCo., Sole Proprietors ———_ SHE i 


70, Finsbury Pavement, London. 


THOMAS BRADFORD & Co., 


140, 141, 142, and 148, High Holborn, London; 
180, Bold Street, Liverpool ; Crescent Iron Work:s, Salford 
Victoria Avenue, Manchester. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 1s warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 


‘The Britisu 
MEDICAL JOURNAL SAYS 


“WE HAVE ANALYTICALLY 


r 
PersaLiA AFFORDS A STRONG 
Aww to Dicestion” Lacer 


from whatever cause arising. For ‘crofula, Scurvy, 
Eczema, Skin and Blood Diseases, Pimples and Sores of 
all kinds, its effects are marvellous. It is the only real 
specific for Gout and Rheumatic Pains, for it removes 
the cause from the blood and bones. Thousands of 
Testimonials. In Bottles, 2s. 9d. and 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent for 33 or 132 Stamps by Proprietors, 


Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Co., Lincoln. 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 
TRADE MARE-—BLOOD MIXTURE. 


TAKE ONE SALTSPOONFUL of 
«'§Pepsalia” to every meal instead of 
r rdinary Table Salt. Used regularly 
it ensures perfect digestion, 

Th bertles, 4s. & Qs. each, from Chemists, or 


G. & G. STERN, 
62, GRAY’S INN RD., LONDON, W.C, 





SOAP MAKERS 


Special Appointment 


Prince © 
| of Wales. 





Baby-Skin. 


N O fine lady or grown-up girl has a skin 
like a baby’s—not quite. 


Most soaps but Pears’ have alkali in them. 


Babies get washed with these soaps; their 
tender skins are made rough and red and 
sore; and yet the force of nature resists; 
there is no skin like the veivety baby-skin. 

Haven't you seen a girl or woman catch | 
sight of adainty baby and break into smiles 
all over her face? and, if publicity does 
not forbid, you -have seen her rush to the 
little stranger, seize his hands and toes and 
go into raptures over the pink and softness! 


_ That’s the charm of baby-skin; not of | 
the baby—nobody goes for a pimply baby. | 


Every woman whose place in the w orld 
permits, and every man (though men are 
not supposed to tell it) wants, in proper 
measure, a baby-skin. Even the college | 
athlete isnot exempt. Let them use Pears 
Soap, which is nothing but soap ; pure soap; 
which is nothing but Prars’. 


Weall havea baby-skin, unless it is eaten 
away by alkali. Nothing but soap will find 
it. It may be well disguised—Psars’ SoaP 
will find it. 





~ lie! 


Look in the Glass! 


WE get so used to our faces, we do not 
know how ugly we are—most of us. 


Colour of hair we never become insen- 
sible to; of eyes, any peculiar feature. 
What we cannot mend we think of and 
grieve Over. 


Strange to say, we tolerate faults of skin, 
which are almost always directly within 
our control. Wedo not know how happier 
people pity us! 


Look in the glass! Can you see no use 
for a soap that purges the skin of pallor 
and pimples and oil, that softens and 
smooths it, brings out the rose and 
alabaster ? 


The secret of PEARS’ Soap is that it has 
no excess of alkali in it. You may use it, 
no matter how much, you cannot roughen 
the skin with it. 


Health is always beautiful. Other 


beauty there is none. 
P.TQ: 





ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICES IN 1890. 


Lives 
saved, 
Achilles, 8.8., of Sunderland—as- 
sisted to save vessel and 
Ada, brigantine, of Faversham—. 
remained by vessel. 
Ambassador, barque of Aberdeen 
—rendered assistance. 
Ananda, 8.8., of Greenock......... 12 
Antres, brigantine, of Nantes—as- 
sisted to save vessel and......... 
Arundel Castle, ketch, of London 
—assisted to save vessel and... 5 
Ashlow, barque, of St. John, N.B. 11 
Bargany, ship, of Port Glasgow 
—remained by vessel. 
Beauty, fishing lugger,of Brighton 
—rendered assistance. m 
Belinda,dandy,of Great Yarmorth 6 
Blue Rock, yacht, of New Brighton 1 
Boy Ernest, of Great Yarmouth... 6 
Broughty Castle, schooner, of 
Londonderry ........0cccreccesereeee B 
Buckie fishing boats—remained 
afloat. 
Caboceer, schooner, of Chester ... 4 
Calypso, s.8., of Bristol ............ 14 
Carthagena, steamer, of London 
—remained by vessel. 
Catherina, galliot, of Emden...... 2 
Charles Francis, ketch, of Ply- 
mouth—remained by vessel. 
Christine Elisabeth, of Hauge- 
sund—assisted to save vessel. 
Circassian Prince, 8.8., of New- 


castle—saved vessel and......... 22 | 


Colleen Bawn, steamer, of Drog- 
heda—remained by vessel. 

Columbian, 8.8. of Liverpool— 
remained by vessel. 

Come On, fishing boat, of Gar- 
denstown—saved vessel and ... 

Cullercoats fishing cobles—ren- 
dered assistance. 

Dinas, smack, of Carnarvon— 


saved vessel and..... Sickuenewnieneee 8 | 


Dizzy Dunlop, of Portmadoc 
Don’t Know, fishing boat of Yar- 


mouth—assisted 1o-save boatand 1 | 


Dorothy, brig, of North Shields— 
assisted tosave vessel and ...... 8 
Faglet, cutter, of Ramsgate— 
remained by vessel. 
Ebenezer, fishing yawl, of Ferry- 
den—rendered assistance. 
Ebenezer, schooner, of Runcorn 4 
Edith and Alice, of Yarmouth— 
assisted to save boat and. 
Empress, steamer, of Dundee— 
assisted to save vessel and ...... 17 
Erwin Rickmers, barque, of Gees- 
temunde—rendered assistance. 
Etta, s.s., of West Hartlepool— 
assisted to save vessei and...... 19 
Eureka, barge of Rochester 
Exmouth fishing boats—rendered 
assistance. 
Favourite, dandy, of Yarmouth 5 
Filey fishing cobles — rendered 
assistance. 


+| —saved vessel and 


Lives 
. saved, 
Florence Mary, dandy, of Yar- 
mouth—remained by vessel. 
Flower of Ross, schooner, of Inver- 
WGEBIIRE nccccoccconccececsccocccceseee & 
Frolic, smack, of Lowestoft ...... 2 
General Cathcart, schooner, of 
BOURNE occcacsccsessonsccccsese 
Golden Horn, s.s., of South Shields 
—assisted to save vessel. 
Golden Light, of Penzance ......... 5 
Gourdon fishing boats—rendered 
assistance and saved............... 3 
Grimm, s.3s., of Hamburg—as- 
sisted to save vessel. 
Gulf of St. Vincent, 8.8., of 
GPROM ODE. ncasaccnsonscccsnsecscocvesce’ B 
Hamilton, lugger of Ramsey ... 3 
Hayle, s.s., of Aberdeen—ren- 
dered assistance. 
Helios, brigantine, of Ténsberg 7 
Henry, schooner, of Dublin ...... 3 
Hobah, ketch, of Falmouth—as- 


Holy Island fishing boats—ren- 
dered assistance, 
Hudiksvall, darque ......scceraseees LB 
Jane Isabella, fishing coble—ren- 
dered assistance. 
Janetta, schooner, of Donaghadee 3 
John Clarke, schooner, of Fowey 5 
John Herbert, of Carnarvon...... 3 
Katharine, schooner, of Banff... 5 
Labora, barque, of Egersund ... 13 
Larissa, barque, of Blyth ......... 8 
| Laura and Isabel, of Troon— 
| assisted to save vessel and...... 6 
Lizzie, ketch, of Yarmouth ...... 8 
Louisa, fishing lugger, of Brightun 
—rendered assistance. 
Louisa, schooner, remained by 
vessel, 
Margaret, schooner, of Belfast ... 3 
Marie, steamer, of Glasgow—put 
a pilot on board. 
| Mary and Maria,of Hull—assisted 
| to save vessel and 
Montrose fishing boats —ren- 
| dered assistance, 
| Nepaul, 8.8., of Glasgow—re- 
| mained by vessel. 
Newark, 8.8., of Newcastle ...... 12 
Newbiggin fishing cobles—ren- 
dered assistance. 
New Brunswick, barque............ 11 
| Nile, ship, of Glasgow—rendered 
assistance. 
Not Forgot, of Chester ............ 4 
No. 15, steam tug, of Plymouth 
—assisted to save vessel and... 6 
| Orion, s.8., of Glasgow 5 
Otter, cutter, of Port St. Mary... 4 
Parton, schooner, of Whitehaven 
—assisted to save vessel. 
Pasteur, barque, of Arendal ...... 10 
Penthesilea, ship, of Liverpool... 31 
Pioneer, ketch, of Brixham—- 








| Planet, schooner, of Carnarvon... 5 


saved. 
Polynesia, ship, of Hamburg. 
President Garfield, schooner, of 
MTIOO conesercsniconconscnsstesicien 
Primrose, brig, of Folkestone— 
remained by vessel. 
Reaper, schooner, of Dublin—re- 
mained by vessel. 
Renown, of Swansea.......ccerccroree 4 
Rescue, trawler, of Brixham— 
Saved vessel and .........ccccc0e00 4 
Restless Wave, steam trawler, of 
Granton, boat of the........ oonnees 
Richard, schooner, of Runcorn— 
assisted to save vessel and...... 3 
Rock City, Darque  ........ecceeseree 13 
Roldal, s.8. of Stavanger............ 12 
Salcombe fishing boats—saved 3 
Doats and........cccccoccccsssscserseee & 
Sarah, fishing boat—rendered as- 
sistance. 
Scarborough fishing cobles—ren- 
dered assistance. 
Scarborough pilot coble—assisted 
to save boat and........... 
Secret, schooner, of Penzance...... 
Sensation, schooner, of Dover— 
remained by vessel. 
Sheltiel, schooner, of Guernsey— 
remained by vessel, 
Shisboy, SCHOONET .....escceeresssesses 
Silver Eagle, fishing boat—ren- 
dered assistance, 
Staithes fishing coblee—rendered 
assistance. 
State of Georgia, 8.8., of Glasgow 
—remained by vessel, 
Terpsichore, of Sandefjord ......... 15 
Thomas, schooner, of Amlwch— 
rendered assistance. 
Thomas Owen, Portmadoc......... 3 
Thorne, barque, of Liverpool ... 18 
Torredon, steamer, of Glasgow... 6 
Undaunted, sch., of Plymouth ... 6 
Vecta, brigantine, of Harwich— 
assisted to save vessel and...... 5 
Wainfleet, dandy, of Grimsby ... 6 
Walter Bibby, dredger, of Preston 15 
Watson, sloop, of Goole........00 
Whinlather, barque, of Liverpool 
—remained by vessel, 
W. H. Trehkerne, smack ........000 
W. M. J., sch., of Briton Ferry... 
Zealot, cutter, of Peel ..........000 


Total lives saved by Life. 
Boats in 1890, in addition to 
BT VERBS .ccccccccccccccccseces - 655 
During the same period the 
Institution granted rewards 
for saving lives by fishing 
and other boats......csseece 218 


Number saved in 1890 .....e000- 773 


Total of Lives saved since 
the establishment of the 
Institution in 1824...35,800 


During the year 1890 the Royau Nationa Lire-Boat InstrTution expended £64,890 in connection with 
its Life-Buat Establishments on the Coasts of England, Scotland and Ireland, in addition to having contributed 
to the saving of '7'73 persuns from various Shipwrecks on our Coasts. The rewards granted by the Committee in 
recognition of these and other services connected with the Life-Boat cause comprised 28 Silver Medals, 3 Second 
and Third Service Clasps, 12 Binocular Glasses, 1 Aneroid Barometer, 1 framed Certificate of Service, 49 Votes of 
Thanks inscribed on Vellum and framed, and £5,464, including grants to the relatives of two men who were 
accidentally killed by being run over by Life-boat Carriaces, 

The number of lives saved, either by the Life-Boats of the Society, or by special exertions for which it has granted 
rewards, since its formation, is 35,800; for which services 9'7 Gold Medals, 1 Gold Clasp, 1,061 Silver 
Medals and Clasps, 19'7 Binocular Glasses, 15 Telescopes, 4 Aneroid Barometers, 1'7 framed Certificates of Service, 
1,833 Votes of Thanks inscribed on Vellum and framed, and £11'7,300 have been given as rewards. 


It should be specially noted that the Life-Boat crews, excepting when remunerated 


by the owners of vessels for 


property salvage services, are paid by the Institution for their efforts, whether successful or not, in saving life. 


The average expense of a Life-Boat Station is £1,050, which includes £'700 for the Life-Boat and her equip- 
ment, including Lite-Belts for the crew, and Transporting Carriage for the Life-Boat, and £350 for the Boat-house 


(average cost). The approximate annual expense of maintaining a Life-Boat Station is £'70. 


[P.1.0. 


















SCIENTIFIC TEST 


DETERMINING THE ORIGIN OF 































‘ DECAY OF THE TEETH. 

4 

7 T has now been definitely established that decay of the Teeth originates from two 

3 main causes—AcipDITY and Parasitic Acrion; Teeth of weak structure suc- 

3 cumbing earlier than those of stronger make, but all alike .being more or less 

Vs subject to these influences. 

S Unfortunately this destructive action is most powerful where it is comparatively 
undisturbed ; viz., in the chinks and crevices between the teeth—places where the 
cleverest manipulator of the tooth-trush altogether fails in rendering perfectly clean. 
It is needless to say that the teeth show their first signs of breakdown and decay 

, in just these positions. 

The presence of Acid Action in the crevices of the teeth is 

3 of course, very simply determined by the blue litmus paper test, which 
when placed upon the prominent surfaces of the teeth remains unaffected 
but immediately reddens when placed in the crevices between the teeth. 

When it is reflected that the structure of the teeth is largely made up 

* of Lime, it will be immediately seen how injurious must be the continued 
action of Acids, however dilute, and that in time a breakdown must occur 

8 in the structure of the enamel, leaving Parasitic Action to carry on 

. the work of destruction. 

5 ANYONE WHO POSSESSES A GOOD MICROSCOPE an 

Pe settle the Parasitic question fur himself. 

a Let him brush his teeth as carefully as possible, using whatever Denti- 

4 frice he pleases 

4 

- B(EXCEPT “SALVINE,”) 
Sse ec: Fin ON 8 in SR ABR 
555 
and then in order to test the efficiency of his cleansing process Jet him pass 
218 a thread of Silk between his teeth, and place the thread afterwards for 
773 inspection beneath the field of the microscope. He will probably start in 
— surprise, because he will find the thread loaded with animal and vegetable 
parasites, 
00 Now let him wach his teeth with a little of the “SALVINE” 
a DENTIFRICE, and then test them for either Acid or Parasites, 
uted 
e in 
3 HE WILL FIND BOTH ENTIRELY REMOVED. 
were —- Gf 
= Price 1/-, 1/6, and 2/6. Of all Chemists, or Post Free from 
vice, 


THE “SALVINE” DEPOT, 3, Oxford Street, London, W. 


t SALVINE TOOTV. BRUSH, designed to facilitate the ready cleansing of the Teeth 
in remote, as well as accessible, positions. First QuaLITY, Ong SHILLING. 





PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


A DELICIOUS : 
BEVERAGE 


Sir C. A. CAMERON.—‘ I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE 


“DIVIDEND PAYING” 
“INVESTMENT POLICIES* | 





arniz708 ST REDLE AT THE CHIEP OFFICE, HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Lae 


LE STREET, E.C. 


Is admitted by the Profession to 
be the most wonderful remedy 
ever discovered. 

It is the best remedy known for 


COLLIS BROWNE'S} sate. 


GHLORODYRE. . 1 Seeinese 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY” | 40t likes chatm in Diarrhoea, 
and is the only specific in 
GENUINE. Cholera and Dysentery. 
Effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 
It is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis: ae 
CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reporte on the efficacy of Chlorodyne render it of vital 
that the public should obtain the genuine, which bears the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Ohlorodyne,” on 


Government Stamp. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the Inventor of — 


that the whole story.of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 
Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d., by all Chemists. 


| Bele Manufacturer: J. T« DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Ru+sell Street, Bloomsbury. | 


Dphrcte a 


Cos INVALUABLE CELEBRATED 


pe: the effects of FROST, COLD WINDS & HAKD WATER, BU | TER. Sto i CH. 
emoves and Preven's al’ ROUGHNESS, REDNESS 

CHAPS, IRRITATION, Sc. wid reuders the Skin wt whoted 

Delicately: SOP’, SMOOTH, and WHITE Beware of omy 
Injupious Imitations—“ BEETHAM’S” is * 

the only Genuine, 204 ‘¢ perfectly narmiess. pott-es, ig 


ls. and 2s, 6d.. of all Chemists. &c , free for 3d extra, fiom the 
Sele Makers, M. BEETHAM & SUN, Cuemists, CHELTENHAM 








